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Foreword 


It is always with a surge of hope that an editor turns to a pile 
of manuscripts on his desk, or to those he has carried home 
in his brief case for evening reading. He hopes, of course, 
that he will find material that is new and different, but most 
of all he is looking for something that is distinctive in style. 
Such light does not often break through the clouds of 
competent but undistinguished writing. 

Several years ago the editors of Nature Magazine were 
casting about for a good story to urge winter feeding of 
birds. Each year we had used such a story at the appropriate 
time, until the stories had come to be too much alike- 
practical but uninspiring. Then, in the pile of manuscripts, 
there appeared a collection of newspaper clippings of bird 
stories, done mostly in letterform. These stories were 
sincere, distinctive and infectiously enthusiastic. This 
person, I reasoned, must be able to write the story we 
needed. She did—calling it “Outside the Win-dowpane." The 
article was immediately purchased, routed to the art 
department and, in due course, printed in Nature Magazine. 

This, however, was only the beginning. Behind this bird¬ 
feeding feature lay a vital, human story— 

a story of suffering, of struggle, of hope renewed through 
friendship with birds. This woman, writing under the pen 
name of “Of Thee I Sing," carried courage and happiness to 
others, and gave strength to herself. 

With no background of bird knowledge, she attracted to 
her little yard an amazing number and variety of birds. Her 
bird-banding records were unique. These achievements were 
due, in large measure, to a nearby woodland growth that 
was a natural habitat for birds. Suddenly there came the 



threat of a subdivider's invasion. The woods were to be cut 
down. The clatter of steam shovels could be heard in the 
distance. 

We asked “Of Thee I Sing" to tell the story of her back¬ 
yard sanctuary, both in terms of the birds and of herself, in 
Nature Magazine . There was a possibility that other bird 
lovers, better endowed with worldly goods, might wish to 
come to the rescue. “Of Thee I Sing"—Ada Clapham Govan— 
tells the whole story of the Woodland Bird Sanctuary in the 
pages of this book. We are happy to have played a part in 
making some of its chapters possible. 

Richard Wilbur Westwood 



Prefatory Note 

Ten years ago, if any one had told me I should ever write a 
book about birds, my natural reaction would have been to 
ask if he were crazy. For the only birds I could call to mind at 
that time were sparrows, and parrots and canaries in cages; 
and besides, why should I want to write a book when I was 
tired of living. A long period of grief and tribulations, had 
brought me to a state of mind where I just didn't care. 

Throughout those dark years I held my head high and 
challenged fate to wring a tear from me—if she could. But 
memories were too poignant, the physical pain too great to 
bear; one day while a December blizzard was raging, my 
pride suddenly gave way, and I fell to weeping at last. 

And now the tears did come, in torrents, sweeping away 
the bitter defiance I had mistakenly thought was “courage," 
leaving in its stead a strange humility and deep desire to 
make something worth while out of life, meager as it might 
be. 


At the moment that desire was bom, there came peace 
of mind such as I had never expected to experience again. 
Came also the sound of a voice I had never heard before—a 
voice that rose startlingly clear above the howling wind, 
calling over and over again—“Chickadee-dee-dee!" And 
there I saw for the first time. Chickadee himself, clinging for 
dear life to the icy railing. He was the tiny gallant leader of 
the feathered host that was to make life over for me. So to 
Chickadee I pay my first tribute in this, my birds' own book. 

This book, however, would not be complete without 
mention of the many human friends who are a vital part of 
its story. A year or so after Chicky's initial call, I wrote to 
Nature Magazine , in Washington, D. C., for advice regarding 



the purchase of a pair of bird glasses, and, a little later, of 
bird books. Richard W. Westwood, managing editor, not only 
answered my requests, but offered his personal assistance 
as well. These kindnesses were the forerunner of a friendship 
that I hold as dear as I hold my birds. For without Mr. 
Westwood and Nature Magazine, I wouldn't have my birds, 
or my home, or the place I love best on earth—the Woodland 
Bird Sanctuary. Surely I need say no more. 

Mr. Edward A. Preble, consulting naturalist of Nature 
Magazine, has shown sympathetic understanding in 
handling my material, and I am indeed grateful for the 
friendly assistance he has always so generously proffered. 

Perhaps it was the enthusiasm which no doubt bubbled 
over in a letter applying for membership in the National 
Association of Audubon Societies that caused Alden H. 
Hadley (then Director of Education) to become a personal 
friend. “Somehow, I can't but feel that you have a mission in 
that particular field," he said in one of his letters, just 
writing about the simple common things-the fireside, birds 
and trees, and sunsets. I am sure you could write something 
immensely unusual, giving it a strong personal note." As yet, 
that idea hadn't even dawned on me. 

When Thornton W. Burgess honored me by putting my 
birds on the air (figuratively speaking), wholeheartedly 
encouraging me along the very same line of endeavor Mr. 
Hadley had suggested, I knew, definitely, that my birds 
hadn't just happened. They had been sent to me. . . . 

The reason became plain to me, when, through the 
medium of the “Birds I Know" column of the Boston Daily 
Globe, and also through the Boston Sunday Post's 
Household Department, I was able to send forth under the 
nom de plume “Of Thee I Sing," intimate stories of the birds 
that had become a vital part of my life. Giving away these 
stories that were filled with the knowledge I was absorbing 
during every hour spent at my window, became my greatest 



joy. Valued as my dearest treasures are scores of letters 
written to me by women, who, sadly in need of good cheer, 
found it—through my birds. 

Here, then, is my “mission”: endeavoring to make 
people kind to birds; trying, also, to open their eyes to how 
much the birds can do for them. 

It was my good fortune to know Dr. Winsor M. Tyler, 
through whose friendly intervention Frederick C. Lincoln, in 
charge of the Distribution and Migration of Birds, decided to 
let me try my hand at bird banding. Mr. Lincoln's kindnesses 
have been many and his expressed approval of the work 
being accomplished here would make any banding operator 
"proud as Punch.” I owe to Mr. Lincoln my introduction to M. 

J. Magee of Michigan. Mr. Magee supplied me with more first¬ 
hand knowledge about purple finches than I could have 
received in any other way, or through any other person. 

To Winthrop Packard, former secretary and treasurer of 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, I owe sincere thanks for 
many personal kindnesses. 

I am grateful to the copyright owners for permission to 
use several extracts from articles of mine which have 
appeared in The Christian Science Monitor. Extracts have 
also been taken from articles purchased by the Boston 
Sunday Herald for their Feature Magazine, from Nature 
Magazine, and from Animal Life, the Canadian Nature 
Magazine. 

To my thousands of unknown friends in the Household 
Departments of the Boston Daily Globe and the Sunday Post, 

I can say little more than this: your letters supplied the 
motive that made this little sanctuary worth saving. 

I send grateful thanks to the readers of Nature 
Magazine who so generously came to our rescue when the 
woodland seemed doomed. To Three (who must remain 
nameless) I can only send my love. Words can't express my 



appreciation of their loyal friendship or for their marvelous 
gift to my birds. I don't dare go quite so far with Mr. William 
H. Ballard and Mr. Bradford Williams, who saw me safely 
through the business side of establishing a sanctuary, and 
are now its trustees but they know I think they are pretty 
fine. Miss Enid Griffis, without whose assistance my 
“ponderous tome" could not have been whittled down to a 
more readable size, now comes in for my final expression of 
appreciation. 

I trust the readers of this book will remember that my 
“mission" is not instructing people in ornithology, and if 
there are times when I cross the line between amateurish 
endeavor and scientific achievement, just lay it to a mental 
skid rather than to a premeditated desire to detour. For I am 
well content that others, far better fitted for the job, should 
stock our libraries and book shops with textbooks, while I 
find my happiness among people who today know only 
sparrows, and parrots and canaries in cages, for they may be 
tomorrow's potential bird lovers. 

People who must work hard for their daily bread want to 
forget their troubles in the lighter forms of amusement; yet I 
have found that a subject dear to the heart is likely to 
stimulate the brain to the extent that even textbooks 
become fascinating reading. 

I can't think of birds in terms of ideographs and Latin 
appellations any more than a more scientific-minded person 
can see my “beloved feathered children" as such. Yet let's 
call a truce. Surely there is an urgent need for all who try to 
do their bit to the very best of their ability, in the interests of 
conservation and of humanity. 




CHAPTER 1 


Inside The Windowpane 


The day on which this story really begins was as cheerless as 
one could imagine. The air was thick with swirling snow and 
sleet, and my heart was as bleak as the day without. The 
morning had been long, and filled with heavy thoughts. It 
seemed incredible that I, who in girlhood and young 
womanhood had been so strong, so active and alert, should 
at forty be a pain-racked cripple, a useless shut-in. Yet so it 
was. 


The events that had brought me to this unhappy pass 
are too painful to recount in detail. The loss of our baby 
daughter, Betty, our second child, at the age of eleven 
months, came as the first blow. Within less than three years 
we had buried Jeanne, our third child, on the day that she 
would have been eighteen months old. Her passing had 
been preceded by a nine months' battle against death, and 
when we finally lost, and her spirit left the worn little body, 
something of my own spirit seemed to go with it, never to 
return. 

I tried hard to be courageous and cheerful, but the 
house seemed woefully empty without my baby, and in 
secret I gave way to bitterness of heart and an 
overwhelming sense of futility. Then, one day, I found our 
ten-year-old son, Malcolm, a loving, loyal boy, lying on the 
couch crying his heart out. In answer to my questioning he 
finally sobbed: “I just haven't got one sister left out of the 
bunch!” 

For the first time I realized that Malcolm, too, was 
lonesome, and I knew that it was time to come out of my 
shell. 


One year later my fourth child was born—a boy. He was 
a fine, lusty baby, and before long I was full of pride at his 
beauty and strength. When he was a year old he was 
stricken with serious illness. For fifteen months his life hung 
in the balance, and it was not until he was four years old 
that we knew David was really going to stay with us. It had 
been a frightful time, complicated by acute financial 
distress, hard work, and a great deal of worry. By the time 
the crises were safely passed, my ordinarily strong 
constitution had been perilously undermined. For several 
years I tried to fight my way back to health, but without 
success. 



It was then that my husband built this home in which 
we now live on a quiet Massachusetts byroad and brought 
me to it in the hope that here I might regain a bit of my 
girlhood vivacity and strength. The change of environment, 
the sunsets, the trees, the walks along the lovely country 



roads, were beginning to heal me; and then, one grim day 


in October, I fell on the polished stairs and wrecked 
myself completely. A painful injury to my hip was followed 
by arthritis in hip and spine. For months I barely crawled 
from room to room with joints that crackled like tiny 




firecrackers; and at last I had to face the fact that 
thenceforth life for me must be the life of a house-bound 
invalid, burdening the lives of those I loved most in the 
world. 

It was with this realization uppermost in my mind that I 

sat in my chair that wintry day staring out into the early 

afternoon dusk. Then, suddenly, on the other side of the 

windowpane, I saw something that arrested my attention 

and changed my train of thought completely. It was a tiny 

gray sprite, battered and buffeted by the gale, and thickly 

powdered over with the fast-falling flakes. His jaunty black 

cap was pulled low over his eyes, and a black muffler was 

knotted snugly under his chin; but, even so, he seemed a 

pitifully frail mite of a bird to be braving such a blizzard. 

Probably, with the storm raging, he had known only small 

rations for days, yet as he clung tenaciously to the icy 

piazza railing, he was singing at the top of his lungs: 

“Chickadee-dee-dee, Chickadee-dee-dee, Chickadee-ee-ee! ' 
/ 


His courage sent a shiver of admiration down my spine, 
just as his friendliness and his need pulled at the strings of 
my heart. 

Every motion that day had been agony, yet somehow I 
managed to drag myself to the door with a handful of 
crumbs for him. He ate just enough to refresh himself, and 
then off he went, swept away like a puff of feathers on the 
snowy gusts. I never expected to see him again; but 
presently I heard a bird voice, many bird voices, and there 
was Chicky, back again with every relative and friend he 
could scrape together on such short notice. 

With quickened interest, I tossed out crumbs by the 
handful, and the hungry birds devoured every one. 

I went to bed that night in happy anticipation of 
something wonderful about to happen, and wakened to a 



new day refreshed by my first restful sleep in months. 
Chickadee's visit flashed through my mind; then, like a 
bright spot in a vast expanse of gray came thought of the 
many feathered guests whose names I did not know, who 
had partaken so eagerly of my hospitality. Suddenly my 
heart was flooded with passionate gratitude as the 
knowledge burst upon me that I, who had been nearly 
helpless, had been able to give help. The elation, the 
spiritual uplift I sensed in that moment marked the re-birth 
of hope. Perhaps I was good for something, even if that 
something was only feeding birds. 

I forgot the pain of arising; forgot to be careful of joints 
grown stiff over night; forgot everything in my anxiety to get 
to my window. Just one thing mattered . . . Would they be 
there—waiting? 

They were—God bless them—that morning, and the 
next, and the next. Soon about thirty birds were waiting for 
me on that small porch every day, brighteyed, hungry, 
expectant. Only a woman hopelessly submerged in her own 
misery could have failed to respond to such an appeal—and 
such a challenge. And so, every day I fed my growing flock, 
and every day my devotion deepened. 

A ten-cent piece of suet, nailed to the back piazza post, 
and bread crumbs scattered on the ground, provided their 
modest meals, but the hours of rare entertainment that were 
mine in return were past all counting. Birds came by the 
dozen—the drab little ground sparrows, gorgeous shrieking 
blue jays, a wonderful white-spattered woodpecker with his 
flame-colored collar pushed around onto the back of his 
neck, and many feathered strangers whose names I did not 
know. 

But dearest of all were the lively black-capped 
chickadees. They wrestled at the huge tid-bit of suet with 
beak and claw. They slipped and slid and scolded and sang, 
rallying to the attack time after time, until it seemed as 



though the fat round tummies tucked under their vests must 
surely burst. 

It wasn't possible for me to feel cut off from the world 
outside while I was surrounded by such engrossing 
companionship. I found that attending to the needs of my 
bird visitors left me little time for remembering my own 
troubles. I took a new lease on living, as there could be no 
question that pain already had become the negligible factor 
governing my activities when it came to competing with 
birds. I read every bird book I could get hold of, and the 
more I read the more I wanted to know about birds and 
about nature in general. 

It wasn't long before I was dissatisfied with my 
haphazard method of scattering bird food. It didn't fill the 
bill. My friends deserved the best I could give. Working on 
the theory that a family with a common interest is a family 
united, I asked my younger son, David (Malcolm by this time 
had married “the sweetest girl in the world" and settled in 
another state), to make feeding trays for several windowsills, 
so we could all see and enjoy the birds together. The money 
cost was exactly nothing, and the labor, though crude, was 
the work of loving hands. 

David nailed securely along each of three back 
windowsills a strip of wood eight inches wide, running the 
length of the sill, with a low, upright edge tacked along the 
three outer sides to keep the seeds from blowing off. These 
shelves, made of odds and ends of boarding, formed for a 
while our most popular lunch counters, each giving 
comfortable feeding room for at least a dozen birds. As a 
result, three or four inches was often the longest distance 
between my birds and me. 

Next, my son took two lightweight, shallow, wooden 
cigar boxes and removed the covers, which he split into four 
lengthwise pieces. He nailed one of these strips upright in 
each corner of the box, thus making four supporting posts 



for a roof, which was a second box, inverted over the post 
tops and tacked in place. Covered with a coat of green paint, 
this cigar-box station looked like a quaint little four-poster 
bed with a canopy top sitting on my windowsill, and the 
birds liked it so well that my young carpenter made two 
more and nailed them to the back piazza posts. Our wild 
friends studied these additional contraptions with wary eyes 
for a few moments and then adopted them enthusiastically. 

Finally my son made a fourth station of larger, heavier 
boxes, fastened a small pulley to its top, and ran it out on a 
pulley line. This station promptly became the prime favorite, 
especially with the smaller birds. I have often seen it 
overflowing with hilarious purple finches when it was 
swaying so violently in the wind that I didn't see why its 
whole cargo failed to spill overboard. Though these cigar-box 
stations looked pretty frail, they stood the test of more than 
six years, and thousands of wild birds dined in comfort 
beneath their canopied tops. An old dripping pan and a pie 
plate at first served as containers of the liquid refreshment 
which is fully as necessary as food. 

That was all the equipment we had: the simple boxes 
wherein daily we scattered crumbs and bits of suet; one 
large chunk of suet nailed to the porch railing; and the water 
pans, which we kept as free from ice as possible. Yet each 
day our feathered boarders numbered from twenty-five to 
fifty, a loyal little gang that included juncos, tree sparrows, 
whitebreasted nuthatches, downy woodpeckers, and 
chickadees. 

When we built here in 1929 we had to cut down thirty- 
seven trees to make room for our home. After my bird friends 
found me, we began to plant the lot with our winged guests 
in mind. With twenty-five carefully hoarded dollars in hand, 
we went to a kindly old florist who loved birds too, and 
asked him what he could do for the birds and us at that 
price. 



This was his answer: a mulberry tree; two mountain ash 
trees to produce the brilliant orange-red berries that mean 
so much in winter and early spring to robins, cedar 
waxwings and many other species; four cranberry bushes on 
which the clustered scarlet fruit would linger as long as the 
birds would let it; a flowering crabapple—single flowering, 
because the double does not bear fruit; two Virginia 
creepers, one to bear its winter berries on a trellis beside the 
front door, the other for the old stone wall that separated our 
lot from the woodland and orchard beyond. To these were 
added two honeysuckles for the humming birds; six roots of 
Boston ivy; two Japanese privets with berries; and several 
bushes each of bridal wreath, syringa, duetzia, spirea, 
weigela, burning bush, and Japanese quince to grow under 
our front windowsill feeding stations. 

Friends contributed a shapely cedar, with its frosted 
blue berries, and three lilac bushes for catbirds to chatter in. 
Our two huge pokeweed bushes would provide a major 
attraction in the fall, for it had soon become evident that 
catbirds, warblers—in fact, almost every species—love 
pokeberries. We left the Tangle—a fifty foot by fifty foot wild 
tract in the back yard—untouched, as nature designed it, 
with about twenty-five white birches, maples, oaks and 
pines, small and large; old stumps, wild berry bushes, fern- 
grown hollows, and even a bed of lady-slippers. In winter 
this section of our domain looks like a dump, but in summer 
it is lovely, and the birds and I gaze on it with enchanted 
eyes. 

As spring advanced that year the birds came to us in 
ever-increasing numbers. Drawn originally to the adjacent 
woods and the old orchard beyond, hundreds of them 
gradually crossed the stone wall that was the only boundary 
between the wild land and my especial realm. 

Inevitably individual birds began to stand out from the 
crowd. For example. Trouble, a big, handsome, domineering. 



very noisy robin, was a real personage. Shortly after he blew 
into our yard on the winds of an Easter blizzard, he fell 
violently in love, and apparently was accepted by the lady of 
his choice. Much to our amazement, she soon claimed the 
privilege of her sex, and changed her mind, and Trouble was 
left stranded while she smiled on another male not half so 
good to look at, but probably sweeter to live with. 

The first morning of Trouble's enforced bachelorhood 
was a thoroughly unpleasant time for all of us. First, he 
found rainwater in his raisin dish—and he didn't like that. 

The day proved to be a scorcher, unusually hot for early 
April. He didn't like that either, and he told the whole world 
he didn't. Then he flew disgruntled to the bird bath, only to 
find several bathers there before him. He liked that least of 
all. Wearing his sorrows like so many thorns in his flesh, he 
screeched distractedly, launched himself headlong at the 
startled aggregation, waded into the very center of the bird 
bath, and sat down. Five minutes passed—ten minutes. Still 
Trouble sat there on his liquid throne. Half an hour crept by. 

Trouble had not stirred except to squawk at several 
would-be intruders on his solitude, who stayed not to argue. 
Then came a tiny black and white being who wore a splotch 
of sunshine on his head and three similar splotches on his 
body—a male myrtle warbler. Though his thirst was great, as 
he hovered uncertainly over the bird bath's brim, he dared 
not settle down to drink. Trouble blinked his eyes at the tiny 
intruder, but made no other movement—not even the 
slightest sound. Finally the warbler lost some of his fear of 
that sphinxlike figure. He hesitated, and then dropped 
gracefully onto the rim. 

Cocking one wary eye in my direction. Trouble slowly 
lifted a waterlogged wing, the wing nearest the warbler. 
Crack! Down came its full weight on the pool's surface. The 
resulting tidal wave nearly washed the tiny warbler off his 
feet. 



Thus, throughout that long, hot day did Trouble vent his 
spleen on his fellow creatures. But, after all, much may be 
forgiven a heart that is sore from unrequited love! 

In the late spring a male rose-breasted grosbeak in full 
courting regalia fluttered in with a damaged leg. After it 
healed, he loved to step inside the window-screen on wet 
days and take his dinner from the dry side of the sill. We 
named this lovely bird “Big Boy," and he was to prove one of 
our most loyal and devoted friends in the summers to follow. 

One of our steady guests was a wee goldfinch, a poor 
unfortunate who was most disreputable looking. His coat, 
that should have been clear gold, was mixed with faded 
green, as if he had not moulted properly, and his tiny black 
hat was shoved half over one eye. Soon I noticed that he 
preferred to sit down to his meals. Then I discovered that 
while his feet had the power to grip a branch, or the rim of 
the bird bath (as we called the dripping-pan, grandly!) his 
legs were absolutely unable to hold him upright. He 
fluttered from seed to seed. He couldn't hop. At once we 
named him Limpy, and it seemed clear to us that Limpy had 
a bad case of rickets. Perhaps he was the smallest of his 
mother's brood, and had been unable to hold his own 
against his stronger brothers and sisters when it came to the 
battle for food. In any event, something had made Limpy a 
weakling. 

Limpy stayed with us for several months, and became a 
happy and beloved pet. Then one day while he sat 
contentedly among the seeds, a blue jay raked him with 
strong, cruel claws. I heard his wild shriek of pain and fright, 
and reached the window in time to see him flutter away. 
Whether or not he died of his wound I do not know. We never 
saw him again. 

One lovely warm June day. Golden Vision, the Baltimore 
Oriole, hied herself to the bird bath. Clappering loudly for all 
to come and see, she ducked her brilliant golden-orange 



front beneath the surface. Again and again she ducked until 
her bold, saucy eyes were all that was left of her brave 
beauty. With her feet planted well apart she stood there 
happily, letting the water drip in an uneven shower from 
countless tufts of her sodden, dun-colored feathers. 

It was while she was in this sorry plight that Cupid 
marked her for his own. Suddenly Golden Vision shook her 
head, the better to clear her eyes of water. A new arrival was 
commanding all the attention she had to give. Instead of the 
gorgeous husband her call should have brought, surely the 
oddest bird ever created was facing her there in the water. 

All around the base of his bill he was black as coal. So 
was the very top of his head. But the back of his head and 
his cheeks were changeable dark bronze and bright green- 
gold, all fairly plastered with tiny, irregular black “freckles.” 
Between his shoulders lay a coal-black saddle, but his wings, 
that should have been jet black, were bronze-brown, fringed 
with light brown and delicately frosted with gold dust. One 
very plain, buffy yellow wing bar stood out, with a second, 
smaller bar barely showing. His lower back gleamed a bright 
old gold, and an olive-bronze stripe ran down the center of a 
very lovely old gold tail. His sides and breast, instead of 
being brilliant, fiery orange, were washed-out yellow with a 
few stray patches of luscious orange gold. 

But his eyes were bold and fine, and as he and the lady 
stood there like two graven images, he matched her, look for 
look. Not long was I left to wonder what manner of bird this 
was. Even if his coat couldn't decide what color to be, there 
was nothing undecided about the state of his heart. 
Crouching low, he deliberately spread out that lovely tail, 
fan-fashion, as if to attract Golden Vision's attention to the 
one beautiful thing he owned. Then he slowly shuffled 
through the water till he stood directly in front of the 
wonder-smitten bathing beauty. A sweet little chant bubbled 
in his throat. Lifting to his lady a face grotesque enough to 



scare her out of a year's growth, he humbly prayed her favor. 
And Golden Vision grabbed him on the spot. All she saw was 
the adoration in his eyes. 

By high summer the birds had not only taken 
possession of our back yard; they had taken possession of 
my heart as well. Just what that tenancy was to mean to me 
in the seven years that followed I could not then foresee. But 
I do know that on that gray day so long ago, when I tossed a 
handful of crumbs to a hungry chickadee, I placed on our 
home the message to all bird-folk— Sanctuary . 



CHAPTER 2 


The Making Of The Kingdom 


If we had chosen our home with the express object in view of 
developing a safe and happy world for the birds, as well as 
for ourselves, we could scarcely have chosen better. Twelve 
miles north of Boston, and about a mile from the historic old 
town that is our village center, we are comfortably removed 
from the noise, the confusion and most of the man-made 
hazards that take so many bird lives. Our seven-room 
colonial house, facing south, is set well back from the road in 
a deep lot, and while we have neighbors on both sides of us, 
the one-hundred-foot frontage of our property gives the 
birds and ourselves plenty of “elbow-room.” 

Across the road from us are two woodlots. But most 
important of all, as a natural attraction to the birds, is the 
eight-acre tract of woodland and orchard lying beyond the 
old stone wall that marks the northern boundary of our own 
back yard. 

As the days passed and the number of our bird friends 
grew, I realized more and more what an essential part this 
wooded tract played in the development and preservation of 
our bird kingdom. 

Without those trees in which the birds could nest and 
raise their young in peace and seclusion, most of our efforts 
to attract the beloved creatures to our dooryard and keep 
them there would have proved futile. Naturally, with this 
realization in mind, that strip of woodland was very precious 
in my eyes, and I prayed that nothing might happen to spoil 
it for our new friends—and for us. 

Almost from the very beginning, my young son's 
enthusiasm over the birds kept pace with mine. Father didn't 


say much about our hobby—to us— but one day in late 
spring we heard a series of enthusiastic “dee-dee-dees” 
intermingled with a voice which, in a high falsetto, was 
assuring someone that he was a swell little chap. We peered 
out the window, and there, down in the yard, was Father, 
busily painting the screens, and carrying on a lively 
conversation with Chicky, who was just as busily whacking 
open seeds right above Father's head. It was easy to see that 
between the two there existed a state of perfect 
understanding. 



Nor was this the only indication of my husband's 
growing interest in our guests. His birthday present to me 
that summer was a pedestal bird bath! Most of the birds—as 
well as myself—were enchanted with it and took to it the 
minute they spotted it. A few old-fashioned bathers, 
however, looked definitely askance at the new contraption 
and flatly refused to have anything to do with it. For them 
the 





A short trip I had planned, but didn't take, that year 
released funds for the purchase of some bird books and a 
good pair of field glasses, and, highly encouraged by the 
success of our initial efforts in establishing our bird 
kingdom, we pressed on to higher and nobler things. 

Our first step was to build a feeding station worthy of 
the name—a station that even now is one of our greatest 
assets. It looks like a large, covered box with a side missing, 
mounted on a ten-foot-high, bark-covered post. Its three 
sides are of glass, and about twelve inches high; the missing 
side is the open doorway facing our piazza, less than four 
feet away. Our own house provides for it a perfect shield 
against heavy winds and driving storms, so that never yet 
have the fragile glass sides blown out, or rain and snow 
blown in. 

The wooden floor is two feet square, and four sturdy 
corner posts support the wooden roof, which is several 
inches wider than the floor it protects, thus providing more 
feeding space on top, as well as an overhang for the open 
doorway. A piece of stout linoleum makes the roof 
watertight. Several wooden cleats which cross it from side to 
side not only prevent the linoleum from bulging, but also 
allow small birds a more secure foothold, and keep the seeds 
from all blowing into one corner. The low wooden railing 
surrounding the roof doesn't quite come together at the four 
comers, thus allowing for drainage. 

By standing close to the piazza railing, seeds are easily 
tossed into the inside compartment or scattered over the 
roof, and a few swipes from an ordinary broom clear the roof 
of snow. As many as thirty-five birds have fed together 
comfortably inside and out. 

In winter a big chunk of suet always decorates the post, 
a good six feet above the ground. Nailed around the post 
just under the suet is a tin cat-guard shaped like a huge 
inverted funnel. The entire outfit cost a dollar and a half— 



eighty cents for the post, sixty cents for the glass, ten cents 
for the tin; all the rest of it consists of scraps. 

For several years a plank four feet, six inches long and 
eight inches wide, bark-covered on its upper side, ran from 
the piazza railing right into the doorway of the feeding 
station. This was the worktable for our chickadees and 
nuthatches. After selecting their order from the station's 
cafeteria counter, they prepared it for eating by wedging it 
into the crevices of the bark-covered plank, where it was 
then an easy job to chop it apart with bills fashioned for that 
purpose. Our somewhat elaborate title for that plank — 
which was as much a promenade as a worktable^ was 
“Birds' Boardwalk." The location of the boardwalk proved to 
be unfortunate. It was always either blowing down or serving 
as a night-route for cats to cross to the feeder and clean up 
the suet. So now the Boardwalk runs cater-corner from rail to 
rail of the back porch beside a triangular corner feeding 
shelf. There it is just as useful and much safer. 

Fox sparrows, white-throats, chewinks, brown thrashers 
and wood thrushes often forgot they were ground feeders 
and landed fearlessly atop our new glass station, where they 
dined serenely on their seeds and raisins some ten feet in 
the air. A wee indigo bunting took complete possession of 
one of the cigar-box feeding stations, refusing admittance to 
all who dared to intrude. The wood pewee and great crested 
flycatcher dove for their elusive dinners from the pulley-line 
right outside my window. With them all, there was never a 
dull moment. 

Early in the New Year I bought three nice log-cabin bird 
houses, correct in each proportion and part, and David set 
them up exactly as directed. Much to our chagrin, the birds 
were not interested. Then, one spring day my son carelessly 
put together a bird house made of some odds and ends of 
wood. It was cunning looking, but the proportions were all 
wrong, and when it was finally finished and nailed up on a 



clothes post near the house, it was found to be facing the 
wrong way—northwest, instead of south, as the birds 
naturally prefer! 

The very first thing next morning, J. Wren, Esq., was 
seen lugging in all his household furnishings— which his 
wife promptly threw out and replaced with furniture of her 
own choosing. Here the two set up housekeeping and reared 
their family. 

The young ones were practically ready to set out on 
their own when my son decided to make another house. This 
he did, on the same incorrect lines as the first. 

Mr. Wren liked its appearance immensely. In fact he 
liked it so well that he abandoned his wife and showed up 
presently at the new abode with a lady of questionable 
character whom he proceeded to install with much fanfare. 
Mrs. Wren, however, was not made of the stuff that turns the 
other cheek! She was a respectable married woman, and no 
Scarlet Lady was going to steal her husband and get away 
with it. Figuratively rolling up her sleeves, she 

sailed into her rival and mopped up the whole back 
yard with her. Then, after a brief interval out to feed her 
offspring, she disappeared into house No. 2 , dragged out 
the Scarlet Lady's bedding and threw it to the four winds. 
Next she cornered her husband and gave him a dressing- 
down that fairly seared my eardrums. Then she whisked 
back into her own house, threw her full-grown children out 
into the world, one by one, and moved in person into house 
No. 2, which she proceeded to furnish to the queen's taste. It 
was a quick job, but very, very thorough. 

It was not until three years later that our scientifically 
correct log-cabin bird house aroused the slightest interest in 
our visitors, and then, suddenly, two pairs of white-breasted 
and two pairs of redbreasted nuthatches all fell violently in 
love with log cabin No. 1. All had their hearts set on just that 



one house, and nothing else would satisfy any of them. The 
result was a free-for-all that cropped up each and every day 
for a week. During that time somebody was always either 
diving head first through the doorway hoping to catch an 
unwary skulker hiding under the bed, or else tumbling 
backward out of that same doorway because there really 
was some* one under the bed who was the better man of the 
two. 


Birds, too, it seems, have their little idiosyncrasies! 

Summer passed on wings of delight, and every day, 
from dawn to dusk, the feathered visitors to whom I had 
opened my heart—and a food-stand— entertained me 
graciously. Autumn came, an autumn of gloriously blazing 
sunsets, of crisp nights when the harvest moon, a luminous 
silver disk, rose over the pine trees, turning our yard into 
fairyland. 

And then, one morning in November I found the yard 
filled with birds whose plumage was blown and tumbled by 
the bitter wind of approaching winter, and whose numbed 
toes gripped desperately at the frozen ground as they strove 
to keep their footing against the gale. Their plight impressed 
upon me the fact that our kingdom was a bleak and barren 
spot when the north wind came sweeping across the hills. 

We couldn't afford a windbreak, but with those howling 
blasts to prod me, I evolved out of my birds' distress 
something really unusual as a feeder, at little cost. 



I sent for nine double orange crates, the ordinary kind 
which most grocery stores give away. They have a good 
cross-partition in the middle and the two ends are quite 
stout, but the bottom and sides are of narrow, flimsy, widely 
spaced boarding. We stood three crates on end, shoved 
them tightly together, and fastened a stout board along the 
middle of their three backs, and another along the top of 
their fronts, thus cleating them together. This made a six- 
room compartment unit, with three downstairs rooms, and 
three duplicates overhead. Over the entire top, back, and 
exposed outer sides, we tacked 




and cleated sturdy roofing paper. For several days this 
compartment unit stood alone and did such wonderful work 
that I decided the idea could be enlarged upon. 

Three more crates, treated in exactly the same way, 
constituted unit No. 2. Two crates, cleated together and 
covered, made unit No. 3, with four compartments instead of 
six. Our last, lone crate made up unit No. 4, with only one 









room on each floor. The four units together provided 
eighteen feeding compartments, each with its own supply of 
wild bird seed, suet, ground bread and doughnuts, and in 
the back corner of each room a good supply of gravel, grit, 
or ashes that each bird must have in order to digest its food. 

The first unit faced our house, while on its left end the 
second unit stood at right angles to it, with their adjacent 
front corners touching. At right angles to the first unit's right 
end, with adjacent front corners touching, stood unit No. 4. 
Adjoining this lone unit, stood the third unit to complete the 
six compartments on that side. Thus, all these combined 
units formed three sides of a hollow square, or “courtyard." 
This whole bird hotel, or any section of it, could be shoved 
around at need to meet prevailing conditions. Rain or snow 
seldom penetrated more than one set of compartments, 
because each section acted as a windbreak for the others, 
while the always sheltered “courtyard" offered secure 
footing to numb toes, regardless of the north wind's might. 

Later experimenting substituted for the roofing paper a 
covering of oilcloth, with the cloth side out. This, covered 
with two coats of paint, proved doubly weather-resistant, 
while the painted, linen-like cloth surface gave a far better 
foothold. 

The bird hotel practically eliminated food wastage—a 
big consideration with us. It stood firm against a bad wind, 
yet the sections were easy to handle. Each night we swung 
No. 2 around so that it faced exactly with No. 1, thus 
automatically closing the apartments against all night 
prowlers. Then we shoved the front of No. 3 against the back 
oi No. 2, which closed the No. 3 compartments for the night. 
But No. 4 we stood face out, beside No. 3, in case some 
unfortunate creature—bird or other wise—should need 
shelter, or the bit of food I could afford to lose in that one 
unit. The time required for reopening the hotel for business 
next morning was just two minutes. 



The total cost for cleats, nails and building paper was 
about sixty cents, yet a section of the original hotel is still in 
use after many years, and annually caters to thousands of 
feathered guests. 

Our bird hotel was a great comfort to me, as well as to 
the birds, for no longer were my dreams haunted on nights 
of bitter wind by the thought of small numbed feet vainly 
striving for a foothold. 

In late November of that year, two days before 
Thanksgiving, a migrating hermit thrush stopped with us on 
its long journey south. On Thanksgiving morning I watched 
this timid visitor plop gaily into a large pan of water and 
duck his head and paddle about like a child at the seashore. 
An excited junco ran circles around the pan and could hardly 
wait till the thrush had finished his chilly bath. Then in he 
hopped, and after him, following almost on each other's 
heels, went seven fox sparrows in their mantles of startling 
henna red. 

That night frost laid its congealing fingers on the land, 
and six of that flock of seven winged their way through 
silence and darkness toward the land of sunshine and 
flowers. Next morning I saw my lone remaining fox sparrow 
run gaily up to the pan and joyfully plop himself into what 
should have been water but wasn't, for he skidded straight 
across to the other side—on a solid block of ice! He 
scrambled to his feet and shook himself. Then, just as the 
barnyard hens scratch up the earth to uncover food for their 
chicks, so did Foxy valiantly strive to scratch up a bath in 
the midst of Arctic hardness. 

He worked away for a full five minutes, and then 
jumped out onto the ground. I watched him peer over the 
edge of the pan at the hardest and least wet water he had 
ever known. Several times he went back for another try, but 
the puzzle was too much for even his stout heart. The 
following night he, too, stole away to the southland where 



the water is wet, and a fellow can take a bath when he wants 
one. 


Finally we took stock of our winter guests. Harry and 
Harriet, better known as the hairy woodpeckers, with their 
smaller cousins, the downy woodpeckers, attended a special 
lunch counter where only suet was served. We loved to 
watch them lurching up and down the trees. Their laborious 
gait wasn't exactly the “poetry of motion," but it took them 
where they wanted to go, and possessing, as they did, tails 
that were natural camp stools, they sat down on them often 
to rest, and, quite possibly, to meditate. 

Flocks of at least thirty juncos, or “snowbirds" were with 
us practically all through the winter. They looked to me like 
monks and nuns in miniature, with their cowled breasts and 
their sober garbs of gray and brown. From sixty to one 
hundred bird guests could be seen feeding in the yard every 
day that winter. 

The Nutty family—white-breasted nuthatches, 
fascinating little people—were my beloved chickadee's most 
intimate friends. They were constant boarders from October 
on. Seen from the back, they are shaped like miniature 
ducks, just six inches long from the tips of their long, sturdy 
bills to the ends of their stubby tails. Their necks are short 
and muscular because they must use their heads to hammer 
open the nuts and seeds which they wedge into tree bark 
and crevices. On top they are a slaty blue, with striking 
black-and-white markings. Both wear black hoods on their 
white heads, but Mrs. Nutty's bonnet is nattily frosted with 
silver. As indicated by their name, their breasts are snowy 
white. 

One wintry day my attention was attracted by some 
peculiar white “warts" which appeared to be sprouting on 
the trunks of our twin oaks. Suddenly I saw Mrs. Nutty 
heading toward them in a terrific hurry, carrying in her 
strong bill a large piece of suet. She slapped herself tight 



against the trunk, wrong side up, as usual, and carefully 
tapped the suet in under a piece of bark. In the short space 
of about ten minutes I watched her tuck away almost twenty 
more pieces. The “warts” were explained. No wintry winds 
were going to catch her with an empty larder. But the lady 
had reckoned without her husband. That gentleman had 
caught sight of his lady on her last trip, and, believe it or 
not, in about ten seconds he had gobbled down the last 
morsel in Mrs. Nutty's carefully stocked cupboard. I found 
myself wishing he would choke, but he only kept looking for 
more. When Mrs. Nutty discovered the theft, she was 
completely distracted. She ran round and round in frantic 
circles and I knew that, figuratively, she was wringing her 
hands and tearing her hair—for all the good it did her! 

The Quanks (or red-breasted nuthatches), who were 
also among our winter guests, are two inches shorter than 
their cousins, the Nuttys. They, too, are dark-hooded, though 
the lady quank's bonnet glints blue in most lights, and each 
hood wears a stripe of white, almost like a hoary eyebrow, 
over the eye. On top, both the quanks are a lovely, deep, 
frosted blue, and the male's breast is nearly as ruddy as a 
robin's. Whenever I filled the feeding trays I had to take care 
not to upset Mr. Quank with my elbow, for he was always 
right there to boss the job. 

One day I put out a lamb bone, which Quank instantly 
claimed and held against all and sundry, regardless of size. 
From dawn until sunset his tinhorn voice was popping off, 
warning all comers away from his personal property. One 
pitch-black night some feline or canine prowler found the 
bone and carried it off. When Quank discovered his loss, he 
refused to be comforted. For two solid days he hunted for, 
and scolded about, that bone. I thought he would murder his 
wife every time she was unwise enough to go near him, for 
of course he blamed her for all his troubles. There was just 
one thing to do. We brought him another bone, and peace 
reigned again. 



Mrs. Quank and I grew to be great friends that winter. I 
used to lay my cheek against the window while she marched 
up and down the sill, muttering in a low undertone for as 
long as I would listen. In this way I learned all her troubles; 
and once I'm positive she protested violently about the 
quality of the food, else why did she deliberately crack open 
three sunflower seeds for me to see how dry and old they 
were inside? That she appreciated the fresh seeds I bought 
her was plainly evident, for she called on me to let me see 
her in her lovely new spring suit just before she went away 
on her honeymoon. She was beautiful in her satiny 
sleekness, and her breast shone bright as burnished gold, 
shading almost into rose under throat and wings. 

Every day, from the middle of December on, two golden 
crowned kinglets, both just half an inch larger than a 
humming bird, called on me. The male was robed in lustrous 
olive green, with two buffy white wing-bars, and he wore on 
his brow a gleaming, richly jeweled crown, lovelier than a 
poet's dream—a crown of flame and orange-gold, all rimmed 
around with ebony. His lady's crown was lemon-yellow and 
black. Their daily visit was an event for me, for though I had 
already fed many bird transients, this was royalty's first visit 
to us. 

With such thrills as these in life, no wonder I forgot the 
pain in back and hip—a pain which, as time passed, had 
become strangely less. How odd that happiness should help 
to mend one's body! Yet so it was. It didn't mend me all at 
once, of course, but it did promptly cure my sick soul. For, 
from the first, feeding the birds meant far more to me than 
just putting out food for them. My new friends inspired me to 
such an extent that I now saw and heard things that had 
never existed for me before. Leaden hours were changed to 
enchanted ones, and slipped away, taking with them the 
burdens that had darkened my days. Miraculously, a dream 
world had materialized for me in a wooded hillside, and I 



knew that as long as that woodland remained, my dream 
world would fill my life with interest and beauty. 



CHAPTER 3 


Spring In The Kingdom 


Spring in the bird kingdom is invariably a joyous and 
absorbing time. It is the time of the great northward 
migration when anything may happen— and when 
something breathtakingly unusual always does. It is then 
that old friends return, and new friends are made. Each day 
is filled with exciting possibilities. For who knows what rare 
visitor may stop for a moment to refresh himself outside the 
window before proceeding to the “home” whither his heart 
has called him across countless miles? 

Always, at this time of year, I am held fast in a web of 
enchantment that fills all my waking hours with glamorous 
beauty. The real me almost never touches earth, but flutters 
here, there and everywhere with the feathered host that 
graces our domain. The first sleepy twitter from the yard 
finds me on my knees by the open window, not quite 
praying, but steeping myself in the atmosphere of prayer 
itself—the first bird chorus of an early spring dawn, that 
glorious hymn of praise to herald the coming of a new day. 

From early morning until bedtime, all is color and 
movement in the bird kingdom. Wings—scarlet, black, 
orange, blue, yellow—flash past my window, flit through the 
delicate green of the birch and the darker branches of the 
evergreen, or come to rest on the thickly populated feeding 
trays. From the yard and from the woodland beyond, bird 
songs, unheard since the previous spring, ring out again, 
familiar, beloved. And as I listen, my heart lifts, for it seems 
as if each one is a personal greeting to me, the voice of a 
dear friend, long absent, calling: “See! It is spring again, and 
we have come back! We do not forget, we birds. Greetings, 
friend! Greetings!” 


Every glance through the window reveals some 
animated scene: a chickadee dancing up and down on a 
branch above the head of a brilliant-plumaged stranger, torn 
between the desire to be hospitable and to uphold his 
responsibility as a loyal watchman, almost blowing himself 
apart trying to holler “Welcome!” and “Danger!” in the same 
breath. A small, soft-hued figure walks primly through the 
bush-grown tangle en route to her morning bath. Four 
stunning visitors in black, white and scarlet, crack sunflower 
seeds as fast as they can swallow under the suspicious eye 
of J. Wren, Esq., who already feels himself an old timer. And 
so it goes, morning after morning, day after day, until the 
whole world seems filled with winged loveliness. 

In the springtime, particularly during those early 
months of bird loving, I often envied people who could go off 
on long tramps, bird hunting with field glasses. This was still 
a bit too strenuous for me. Yet constant devotion to my birds 
had made me lose track of myself to such an extent that 
household tasks (that had been performed in painfully slow 
motion only a short while previously) were now completed 
with my mind wrapped up in more fascinating subjects. The 
whole secret of my rapid recovery lay in forgetting self, and 
with most of my brain centered on feathers, pain was 
crowded out. 

Climbing stone walls and tramping over uneven ground 
were still forbidden sugar-plums for me. I could only hope: 
“Perhaps, some day . . But I had no time to waste on vain 
longings, for my birds kept me happy and busy all the day 
long. In fact, in the spring of 1932—a typical spring in the 
kingdom—as I looked over my somewhat skimpy bird diary, I 
wasn't so sure I had missed much after all. No doubt my 
nimbler friends picked up numerous chance acquaintances 
on their woodland excursions, but I much preferred being on 
intimate terms with a few who came to me. Usually my 
winged comrades were with me several hours each day, and 
thus I learned the joy of real companionship with the birds. 



The first few weeks of that year were comparatively 
tame. The winter season had been mild as yet, and the birds 
were able to get along fairly well with out human assistance. 
Even so, up to March twenty-fifth, our steady boarders and 
numerous transients who just dropped in long enough to 
sample the dessert, managed to consume some sixty-five 
pounds of wild bird seed, thirty pounds of suet, and large 
quantities of table scraps. 

Until the last week in March only two events stand out 
as notable. The first occurred one raw day in early February 
after most of the birds had gone to bed. Looking out of my 
window I saw a forlorn little figure huddled in the corner of 
the feeding tray on the piazza. When I opened the door, 
bent on further investigation, I was greeted by an outburst 
of bird voices. Six tree sparrows had crowded around my 
unknown visitor and were chattering in great excitement. 
Then, suddenly, away they went, the stranger flying with 
them. 

Next morning he was the first arrival for breakfast. I 
watched him stuffing himself as fast as he could swallow. 
How small he was! Suddenly I glimpsed red legs and a rose- 
pink bill such as never belonged to any tree sparrow; while 
not a sign of a dusky spot could I see in the center of his 
brownish-gray breast. And that spot—to me so like a 
“dimple" —is literally the tree sparrow's trade mark. Even if 
his winter cousins had wholeheartedly adopted him, this 
unhappy waif wasn't a tree sparrow at all. He was a field 
sparrow, a child of summer, and a lover of the heat-parched 
hillsides. Yet here he was on our feeding tray—in midwinter! 
Driven in from the snow-covered countryside, he had 
probably been on the verge of starvation when he reached 
the haven of our yard. Fortunately for him, he had fallen 
among friends, bird as well as human, and night after night 
his tree sparrow cousins carried him off with them and put 
him safely to bed. Before February was ended. Pinky, as we 
named him, was one of the gang. 



The second event of that period was my first glimpse of 
purple finches. On February twenty-sixth I saw two of them 
on the big feeder, and was conscious of a moment's acute 
disappointment, for they were anything but beautiful. Their 
brown striped uniforms had little in common with their 
glamorous name. As I presently discovered, these were lady 
finches, and gave no hint whatever of the fiery glory of the 
male purple finch, which I was to see later. 

Aside from the visits of the field sparrow and the 
finches, our visitors up to that time consisted of a regular 
assortment of juncos, downy woodpeckers, brown creepers, 
tree sparrows, red-breasted nuthatches, white-breasted 
nuthatches, five darling chickadees, and, as a finishing 
touch, two golden-crowned kinglets. With these I was 
content and the days slipped by, pleasantly enough, till just 
two days before Easter. On Good Friday morning, I looked 
out of my window and discovered one lone fox sparrow 
feeding in the yard; eleven more were keeping him company 
by afternoon. The flock numbered fifty-three by Saturday 
noon, and more were arriving constantly. Apparently a 
migration of fox sparrows was keeping pace with spring. To 
have as guests fifty-three of these superb singers was 
something long to be remembered. 

Meanwhile, five robins, a flicker, a gorgeous cock 
pheasant, and one unwelcome grackle had arrived in time 
for dinner; but it wasn't until Easter Monday that things 
really began to happen. 

Easter Sunday was a mellow, sunny day, but a blizzard 
broke that night, catching the migrating hosts in their 
northward flight and slaying them by thousands and tens of 
thousands. The noise of that wild storm and a mixed chorus 
of bird calls outside awakened me at daybreak. Every 
feeding box was inches deep in snow; yet birds were 
everywhere, and in spite of the storm, they were singing 
lustily, joyously, as I had never heard birds sing before. By 



six o'clock I had scattered two large pans of food all over the 
yard. The manner in which it disappeared left no doubt of its 
being sadly needed. 

Some gay little song sparrows joined the fastgrowing 
assembly, and fox sparrows arrived in an ever-increasing 
stream. A few purple finches joined the throng, and 
strangers whom I could not identify, for their coloring was 
changed and dulled, so sodden were they all from the gale's 
buffeting. Why did so many come to us? What had told them 
that here they would find sanctuary? 

There they stood within a few feet of the house, body- 
deep in slush and snow, blown and battered by the gale— 
between three and four hundred birds (nearly three hundred 
of them fox sparrows), and all singing gloriously. Any 
migration under such conditions would be unusual, but a 
gathering of almost three hundred fox sparrows, plus many 
other birds, in one back yard, is an event of a lifetime. To see 
a flock of even one hundred Foxies in our locality is 
something to boast about. No wonder people came from all 
over town, and farther, to hear them sing. Their song carried 
for blocks! The promise of springtime had betrayed them, 
yet it seemed that no sleet or snow or fiercely beating hail 
could quench the joy of homecoming in those valiant hearts. 

Then I heard the squeaking of a wheelbarrow chorus far 
in the distance, and saw a cloud of midnight blackness 
coming towards me. Settling in the woods across the road, it 
quickly disintegrated into hundreds of rusty blackbirds still 
groaning their crazy song. 

The peak of the invasion reached us on Tuesday 
morning. In one group there were more than eighty fox 
sparrows; two other groups were nearly as large, and there 
were several smaller bands. For several days we fed about 
four hundred birds, who consumed twenty pounds of wild 
bird seed and many pounds of sunflower seed, suet, and 
scraps, in less than three days. 



Soon warm weather and a few sunny hours thinned the 
ranks of those who had come to us in their time of stress; 
but across the years I can still hear the wonderful singing 
that was wafted on high from dawn to dark in a never- 
ceasing chorus of thanksgiving. 

Most of the fox sparrows and juncos went north during 
the first weeks of April. On April tenth I saw my first phoebe 
of the season going all over our back yard. Though he then 
disappeared, we saw him occasionally and heard his call 
from the wild woodland behind us. In mid-April a myrtle 
warbler, with his four telltale patches of brilliant yellow on 
his suit of black, gray and white, made his first appearance, 
but after three or four calls, he, too, went on his migratory 
way. On April twenty-fifth the last little junco left us, but at 
daybreak on that same day a handsome male chewink 
arrived. A few days later his wife came to call with him, and 
they became daily visitors. 

Speaking of chewinks reminds me of a shock they gave 
me one hot summer day. Looking out my window I was 
startled and alarmed to find the yard strewn with bird 
bodies, as if a machine gun had sprayed it. Ten chewinks 
already lay sprawled out, apparently having breathed their 
last. Then an eleventh, who until that moment had looked in 
the pink of condition, suddenly slumped in a heap, tilted his 
right side uppermost, lifted his right wing, and unfolded like 
an accordion. It was positively uncanny to see so much bird 
evolve from so little substance. Every feather on his body 
now pointed in the wrong direction, as if an electric shock 
had stood it on end. His lower jaw swung loose. Finally, 
twisting his neck at an angle that must have put a crick into 
several vertebrae, he leveled one glassy eye at the sun and 
proceeded to outstare Old Sol. 

Suddenly I realized that our back yard was being used 
as a sort of bird nudist camp. Apparently these tiny sun- 



worshippers were out to make a record-breaking catch of all 
the healthful beauty rays on hand! 

Presently the prostrate bodies began to return to life. 
With their upper sides frizzled to a turn, the distended 
feathers miraculously laid themselves down as if someone 
had just turned off the electric juice. Each wing and tail 
folded back into its alio ted space. Looking almost normal 
again, the devotees were scrambling to their feet. But not a 
chewink in the bunch believed in being only half-baked. 

One by one, again, they dropped in their tracks, but 
with the underdone side now on top. Why each and every 
bird opened his mouth I don't know, unless as a vent to let 
off steam. I almost expected to find small pools of gravy 
dotting the ground when the youngsters finally picked 
themselves up—this time for keeps. Each gave himself a 
vigorous shake to reassemble his disassociated parts into 
the proper chewink model. Then, thoroughly permeated by 
vitalizing sunbeams, they dashed into their never-ending 
business of foraging for good substantial “eats." 

One of the most thrilling possibilities of any migration 
period is that of being able to spot and identify a new bird. It 
is a truly absorbing business— this identifying of an 
unknown visitor, and solving the riddle carries with it an 
inordinate satisfaction. The possibility materialized for me 
one day in March, when, looking out of my window, I spotted 
a very small, very “brindle" stranger. A hasty glance through 
my bird books only added to my puzzlement. Nothing fitted 
him, so I settled down to make a regular job of it. 

Now an unidentified bird is a decided menace to our 
entire household. When a stranger shows up, the cook's 
brains and eyes, instead of being on the contents of pots 
and pans, are filled with feathers, spots and stripes. Her 
right hand no longer has any idea of what her left hand 
accomplishes. Weird seasonings find their way into the 
family soup pot. Anything within arm's reach may turn up in 



tomorrow's noontide hash. So, in this particular instance, 
when night found me still pondering, David wore a worried 
look to bed, and I heard him expressing to his dad the 
fervent hope that Mother would find out what that bird was 
by morning. 

Mother did—with help. For the brindle stranger's 
brother was waiting for him at the feeding tray next 
morning, and that brother wore the proper clothes of just the 
type which should, by rights, have adorned his twin. In fact, 
of the whole flock of seventeen pine siskins—for a pine 
siskin it was—who finally gathered round our festive board, 
only that first comer lacked all the olive-yellow shadings and 
all the sulphur-yellow touches that would have made his 
identification an easy job. Instead, he had been an all- 
brindle bird, so thickly striped with drab brown that he 
looked almost black. It was a lucky break for this household 
when his relatives showed up. 

Pine siskins (they aren't bigger than a peanuti) are 
extremely eccentric in their comings and goings, I later 
discovered. I call them nomads, for, unlike most birds, who 
follow a respectable migration program, going north in 
spring and south in fall, the pine siskin goes any way he 
chooses, inhabiting a certain region in large numbers one 
year, and then perhaps not reappearing there for years—if 
ever. In view of this fact I feel particularly flattered that they 
have visited our place so frequently. Since 1934 I have had 
big flocks three different years for a long period each time, 
and one small flock for some three months. 

Siskins are tame, smart, courageous, and very friendly. 

In fact, on their most recent visit, their friendliness 
presented something of a problem. They practically took 
possession of my bedroom, and you should have seen the 
time I had trying to put one little fellow out when night 
came. It was May, warm and clear outside, yet he seemed 
determined to go to sleep on my curtain rod. I wanted to let 



him stay, but my husband said if I did I'd be up every half 
hour feeling the baby's pulse to see if he was all right—and 
nothing doing. So out he went. 

Towards morning, while it was still so dark that nothing 
had defined outlines, I could hear tiny feet scratching on the 
outside windowsill, then the rustle of the curtain as it was 
pushed aside, and finally the clink of seeds in the saucers on 
the radiator beneath the sill. The little witches had dropped 
into the seed dishes while it was still almost dark, so sure 
were they of our hospitality. They kept this up till we had to 
put the screens on. Instead of flying out of the window when 
I entered my room, they would stand up in their boots, half 
unfurl their dainty wings, crane their necks, and with beaks 
wide open, face me down in open defiance. 

In the winter of 1939, my tiny flock apparently was the 
only one around, and it drew to our door one of the greatest 
bird specialists in New England. Apparently I had all the 
siskins in this locality that year. 

About the end of April I saw my first yellow palm 
warbler. The up-and-down movement of his tail was as 
constant as a clock pendulum's swing. He, like the myrtle 
warbler of a fortnight earlier, paid us three or four calls and 
then journeyed onward. On that same day a chipping 
sparrow, with a most captivating rust-red hat, made his first 
visit. The noisy house wren who nests next door also turned 
up. And a flicker who had become positively enamored of 
our bathing facilities, brought his wife to watch his 
cavortings in the pedestal bath. She, too, fell in love with 
the bird bath at first sight. 

On the first day of May, robin and goldfinch songs filled 
the air, and the brown thrasher was very much in evidence, 
both visually and vocally. Soon I heard the rose-breasted 
grosbeak singing afar, and on May fifth he came to stay with 
us, the first of four gloriously singing males. A short while 
later, two females appeared, and the entire bunch became 



constant daily boarders. Delighted we were to have them. 

For while rosebreasts are not rare birds, neither are they 
common, ever, and certainly they are among our most 
interesting, valuable and beautiful birds—interesting 
because they are so devoted as mates, such marvelous 
parents, and so nearly without fault of any kind; valuable 
because they destroy so many destructive pests, and 
beautiful to see and to hear. 

On May seventh a catbird hailed us from the thicket. I 
caught just a glimpse of his mischievous self as he 
alternately caterwauled and sang like an angel; and I 
wondered again, as I always do when I hear a catbird, at the 
versatility of a bird who can one moment split the eardrums 
with his dreadful din, and at the next pour forth strains 
sweet as any harp of heaven. 

A short while later, two pairs of wood thrushes took 
their first bath in the new bird bath, thereby attracting so 
many other would-be water sprites to the scene that we at 
once realized the value of our new possession. 

A pair of Baltimore orioles arrived on May twelfth, and 
were quickly followed by two other couples. They all invaded 
the yard day after day hunting for string and similar building 
material. So it was that our clothesline, instead of displaying 
the family wash, now became festooned with almost 
unlimited quantities of string and darning cotton for the 
birds. 

At first I cut lengths of about nine inches, but soon 
shortened these to four inches, fearing tragedies from 
entanglement. Two hundred pieces, carefully cut and hung 
over the lines, were taken the first afternoon. Of course the 
ladies did most of the work while the gentlemen cheered 
them on. Cheered them on? Nipped them on, if they didn't 
move fast enough! So, to please their exacting spouses, 
these devoted wives dutifully loaded themselves down until 
they looked like loosely-put-together balls of string that had 



taken wings unto themselves. In two days they used more 
than five hundred pieces. Then, in one morning, seven 
hundred lengths of string were snatched up and the end was 
not yet. 

I watched one patient little builder—an oriole lady— 
carefully select piece after piece of yam and wool. She 
painstakingly looped them up here and there until she had a 
fairly well-balanced load. Then she started back to her new 
home. She had gone barely twenty feet when there came a 
flurry of wings, followed by a series of sharp squawks. Out of 
the birch clump shot two wood thrushes. There followed a 
vicious tussle, from which my lady oriole emerged to flounce 
back to the top of a clothes post, where she sat down and 
indulged in a good sulk. I didn't blame her! The thrushes 
had jumped on her and stolen by main force every atom of 
the load she had worked so hard to collect. 

Another oriole housewife, inspired perhaps by the 
excellent and colorful bargains being offered in building 
material, fashioned something extra special in the way of a 
nest, which we later discovered in one of the trees in the 
orchard. It was a nest with a window in it! I had read 
somewhere that a few such nests had been discovered 
before, but as is likely when a drastic change is made in bird 
architecture, the window was not always a success. If set too 
low, the eggs rolled out; if too high, the mother couldn't see 
the world passing by as she sat on her eggs, of buttercup 
yellow with jet black trimmings. When a male purple finch in 
rich wine-red regalia took up his stand on the opposite rim, 
he added the finishing touch to a riot of color that only 
nature could have blended into so perfect a picture. 

The next day brought me my first view of a pastel- 
tinted sprite between whose shoulder blades lay the telltale 
patch of bronze-gold that named him “parula warbler." In 
striking contrast to his delicate beauty was the intense 
coloring of a fully matured male indigo bunting, arrived on 



May fifteenth. A younger comrade appeared next day—a 
male who must have been nearly three years old, for he was 
just coming into his full, ripe plumage. Although I was still a 
rank amateur in bird lore, I happened to know that these 
birds have to survive fully three years of life's dangers and 
tribulations before they are rewarded— or cursed—by the 
glorious coloring that turns each fully matured male into a 
pathetically vivid target. 

May eighteenth brought me two scarlet tanagers —both 
gentlemen. One of them looked us over very carefully, but 
apparently didn't care for the neighborhood. His companion 
decided to locate nearby, although they are not birds that 
commonly choose to remain near human dwellings. 
Occasionally throughout the summer they show their 
flaming coats against the woodland's green, wonderful, 
though rare, visitors whose shyness may be due to human 
persecution and cruelty. 

At intervals during May, Mr. and Mrs. Nutty paid us 
flying visits, and once in a while a member of the Quank 
family dropped in for a hasty lunch. We often heard their tin¬ 
horn voices tooting afar, and were pretty sure that with the 
first cold weather both these nuthatch families would be 
constant guests at our numerous lunch counters. 

Our beloved Chicky showed scarcely a trace of his old 
effervescent self now that nesting days were here. No doubt 
even his overflowing spirits felt the pressure of family cares. 

A wood pewee took to swinging on our pulley line, 
where he spent many industrious hours dashing from his 
point of vantage after countless winged dinners that seldom 
eluded him. 

Daily we glimpsed the sunny-crowned heads of several 
beautiful olive-green oven birds as they sedately picked 
their way among the dry leaves that carpeted the Tangle, 



while from the edge of the woodland Bob White called his 
name with marvelous clarity. 

From down among the taller trees floated the peculiar 
cooing of several mourning doves, blending melodiously 
with the daily general chorus. 

Small wonder that I was enthralled by such close 
contact with the wild creatures, or that soon I had almost 
forgotten I ever had any aches or pains! 

Four Bob Whites, a brother and three sisters, came right 
up to the cellar door several times each day. 

although these were among the most fruitful days of 
the year and there was no necessity for seeking help from 
human kind. 

Twice each day throughout June and July a shy nymph 
emerged from the woodland for her bath. I could almost hear 
the rustle of crisply starched petticoats as my little oven bird 
came stepping through the Tangle she loved so dearly. Then, 
discarding her demure demeanor as she would have laid 
aside her petticoats, she splashed the happy moments away 
— a dryad of the woods at play within ten feet of my window. 

From the woods, too, the wood thrushes came running 
in to a shower of raisins, or from almost over our heads 
dropped into the bird bath. In the back yard catbirds 
squawked their demand for a share in the raisins and 
currants, and a big rusty-brown thrasher gobbled hunks of 
suet almost at my feet. 

The scenes in which these different species each played 
a part, were as varied as their feathered coats —sometimes 
wringing our hearts with pity, sometimes rousing us to 
hilarious laughter, but most often of all, treating us to an 
exhibition of such divine beauty that it remains a shining 
memory to cherish forever. 



Throughout that spring and summer my bird friends 
continued to fill my hours with joy. I loved them, and they 
knew it. They brought me their babies, new flown from the 
nests. Their lame and blind and sick came to us, and we 
cared for them. Certainly my birds did their best to make 
every day a happy one for me. It was almost as if they knew 
that a near-tragedy was about to take place inside the 
windowpane. 




CHAPTER 4 


The Birds Help Us 


In July of 1932, without any warning, and due to depressed 
business conditions prevailing throughout the country, my 
husband, after many years of steady employment, lost his 
job. The shock brought on for him a severe illness that lasted 
for weeks, leaving me little time for brooding. How thankful I 
was for my improved health that enabled me to care for him. 

I knew that his thoughts must be filled with dire forebodings, 
and any additional worry at this time would have added an 
almost unbearable burden to those he was already carrying. 
How thankful I was, too, for my birds. I had little time to give 
to them, but from the happiness the mere sight of them 
gave me I drew strength and courage to carry on. 

Financially, we had already weathered some very hard 
years, particularly those of my son's protracted childhood 
illness, and my husband and I had long since learned to walk 
hand in hand with poverty. We had been younger and 
stronger then, and I had been able to help out the family 
budget by a little “sideline" of my own. While the others 
slept, I had fashioned unique hand-colored beads which I 
sold with amazing success. This time things were different. 
The road ahead looked dark indeed, and there were days 
when we both felt like wanderers lost in a strange country. 

Then, one hot morning in August, the postman brought 
me a letter that literally changed the course of our lives. It 
was from a young woman whom we had met only three 
times, and who herself had to work for her living. I couldn't 
get beyond the first sentence, which I read over and over, 
scarcely daring to believe what my eyes saw there. 

“I intended sending this little gift to the poor 
earthquakerites in California," the note ran, “but now that 


an earthquake has jarred the home of my dear friends, 
where could I find a better place to send it than to you?” 

I looked at my husband. Two big tears were sliding down 
his thin cheeks. The "little gift” was a check large enough to 
do wonders for us materially, but the letter that went with 
the check was priceless. It proved that there were kind and 
wonderful people even- in a world that at the time seemed 
filled with confusion, turbulence and heartlessness. 

As my husband and I read that message together, a 
vital current seemed to rejuvenate our worn bodies, 
miraculously restoring our courage and the will to pick up 
what remained of our shattered lives, and from that instant, 
to press onward. 

To accept a gift, even one so beautifully offered, came 
hard, until we decided to accept it as a loan. Though we 
hoped some day to return the money, the spiritual 
inspiration it brought us would be ours to cherish for all 
time. 

For a while after that, our way was easier. But a loan, 
however generous, does not last forever, and even such 
loving-kindness as had been shown us could not replace a 
steady income. We made every dollar do double duty, yet 
soon we were scraping bottom again. To complicate matters 
our sixteen-year-old son was doing a lot of intensive growing 
just then. In thirteen months he had added almost seven 
inches to his height, so that every stitch he owned had to be 
given away and replaced. Winter was imminent. There was 
no money for coal, and very little for food. All we had to 
draw on was a small life insurance policy, and every dollar 
taken from that source added to my husband's distress. Only 
as a last resort would we borrow, for how could we be sure of 
paying anything back when even to make our daily bread 
was beyond us? 



One gloomy day in August I found myself staring 
dazedly at a small pile of money on the table. Six dollars 
and forty-four cents! All we had in the world, except the life 
insurance. And my birds! How was I to feed them? Fifty or 
sixty dollars would be required for their winter's food; and all 
we had was six dollars and forty-four cents for all of us—for 
everything. For the first time I knew real despair. 

I walked to the window, almost automatically turning for 
comfort to my beloved feathered friends who were now so 
dear to me. I leaned my forehead against the cool 
windowpane. Outside, on the sill, several purple finches 
were feeding. Suddenly a ray of sun broke through the 
clouds and fell full on the crested head of one glorious male. 
That jeweled loveliness kindled in me a strange inspiration. I 
would write a story about my birds! 

My training for an undertaking of this kind was woefully 
inadequate. Years before, frantically seeking relief from a 
mind and heart thrown into a turmoil of grief and near¬ 
despair by the death of my babies, I had taken my troubles 
to a rather strange refuge—the Household Column of a 
Boston paper to which many women wrote of their problems, 
and expressed their inmost feelings under the protecting 
veil of a pseudonym. For years I had continued to write 
letters to this column, and this exercise provided me with 
my only experience in putting my thoughts on paper for 
publication. 

Nothing daunted, I sat down and wrote two stories 
which I sent to the editor of a magazine of high standing, 
accompanied by a letter. In the letter I admitted that I was 
inexperienced when it came to professional writing and that 
I didn't know a bird outside of those that visited me in my 
own back yard. I did not offer my stories for sale to this 
editor, but I did ask if perhaps he could give me the name of 
some magazine that could use this type of story. 



To my overwhelming surprise the editor wrote me three 
pages in reply to my communication and asked me to write 
the feature article for the Christmas issue of his magazine, 
offering in return a price that would put black diamonds in 
our coal bin, and bird food in every feeding box on the lot. 
Later he ordered two short articles, and introduced me to an 
international newspaper that promptly bought an article and 
asked for more. 

In less than seven weeks I sold eight stories and 
articles, all of them about my birds, and all of them having 
just one virtue, so far as I could see—the sincerity of 
absolute truth. From the first the compelling force that drove 
me was not so much our desperate need of dollars as my 
eagerness to make others see my birds—all birds—through 
my eyes. The enthusiasm bred of my love for these little 
creatures apparently gave to my simple stories the vital 
spark that put them over. 

Through all the trying months of job hunting, the birds 
we had done our best to help, without any thought of 
reward, now helped us. They not only paid for their own food 
(and in one period of four and one-half months they 
devoured two hundred and ninety pounds of bird seed); 
they enabled us to pay for ours too. 

With a thankful heart I watched the strange “old" look 
vanish from my husband's face, watched our son go off to 
school properly clothed. Truly, I decided, a hobby that, under 
such circumstances, could keep an entire family happy and 
looking on the bright side, was a hobby well worth 
cultivating. 

Because I so cherished the more idealistic aspects of 
bird loving, I seized every opportunity to share with others 
the happiness my birds had brought to me. Just one week 
before disaster struck us, the newspaper to which I had 
written for so long, started a “Birds I Know" correspondents' 
column, and in September of that year, writing under the 



name “Of Thee I Sing," I sent in my first letter, and followed 
it from time to time with little notes which I hoped would 
gain new friends for the beloved companions that had 
helped remake life for me. 

The results of this venture amazed me. Through these, 
and many later letters of mine, given freely and without pay, 
my birds went winging their way into homes, schools, 
hospitals and sickrooms in all parts of the country, carrying 
with them whiffs of fragrant country air into hot city rooms, 
and kindling in many a weary, discouraged heart a new 
interest in life. The sermons preached to me by the birds and 
the trees I passed along to an ever-growing throng of 
unknown friends, and so the boundaries of my kingdom 
expanded daily. Under such stimulus I could be scornfully 
unmindful of the fact that our material prospects were so 
uncertain, for the knowledge that I still had something worth 
giving kept my morale high. 

Little did I realize when I so humbly cast my bread upon 
the waters that it would return to help and sustain me in a 
time of acute spiritual distress. 

The beginning of the new year brought us partial relief 
from our worst worries. After six months of unemployment 
my husband found a job. It came just in time, for we were 
teetering precariously on the financial high-wire by that 
time. Now, at least, we could keep the roof over our heads 
for a while. With practically every penny of salary going into 
food and shelter, what, I wondered, was to be done about 
the thousand and one extras—not luxuries, but necessities— 
that were bound to turn up? 

In spite of the concern that was unavoidable under such 
circumstances, I was not unhappy. The road was still dark, 
but a man and a boy were keeping step with me all the way. 

Yes, there were many compensations even in the midst 
of worry and uncertainty, and we weren't lying down on the 



job, by any means. Looking ahead brought a sort of “gone” 
feeling, but I recalled that six months earlier when I looked 
ahead I could see only chaos. Yet we had managed somehow 
to pay all our bills and keep our heads above water. Our 
friends were loving and helpful, and best of all, my health, 
despite the unfavorable conditions, continued to improve by 
leaps and bounds. 

I was not aware how much stronger and more active I 
had grown until the day I thought I saw a hawk fly into one 
of our pine trees. The only place from which I could get a 
clear view was the top of the breakfast-nook table. Utterly 
unmindful of anything save concern for my birds, I climbed 
to the table top, satisfied myself that the hawk scare was a 
false alarm, and then leapt lightly to the floor—a good stunt 
for a debutante, let alone a grandmother! It was not until I 
landed safely on the floor that I realized the really 
tremendous change that had taken place—in me. Anxiety 
for the safety of my feathered charges had done for me what 
I couldn't have done for myself. I was fast learning that 
miracles really do come to pass, through love. 

In May, 1933, I had the pleasure of seeing one of my 
articles, the first of three, appear in the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society's State Bulletin. I had written it at the 
suggestion of the secretary and treasurer of the society, who 
had become interested in other printed reports of my birds' 
affairs. He thanked me for it by the gift of a huge bag of the 
finest wild bird seed obtainable. Several naturalists living in 
other parts of the country had gradually come into my bit of 
the world, standing patiently for all the questions 
greenhorns always ask, and always giving me just the help 
and encouragement I needed. 

It had always seemed strange and wonderful to me that 
distinguished men in the bird world should go out of their 
way to be nice to me. Apparently what had started as a 
hobby was developing into something sufficiently important 



to interest even the scientific-minded. It was a great joy not 
only to meet and talk with these men who could teach me so 
much, but to feel also that in my small way, I too was 
contributing something to the extension of bird knowledge 
and appreciation. 

That same month of May brought me a new experience. 
In February a nature club some fifteen miles away had sent 
representatives to see my birds. They had returned in April, 
and at that time had asked if the club might spend their 
annual Bird Day in my back yard. Thirty women came 
prepared to roam the fields and woods from eleven in the 
morning until three-thirty in the afternoon. Instead, they got 
only about ten to twenty-five feet from our bird baths and 
feeding trays, for all they expected to find was right there. 

To my eyes the yard put on a rather poor show that 
afternoon, for the catbirds, brown thrashers and flickers 
went into seclusion. But the wood thrush wasn't going to be 
done out of his dip by anyone, and the purple finches and 
goldfinches settled on their usual sills right above a group of 
talking, laughing women. No one thought of keeping 
unnaturally quiet. A few pine siskins, a pair of white-throats, 
and one cedar waxwing showed themselves freely. Atop the 
yard's tallest pine trees my rose-breasted grosbeak. Big Boy, 
kissed his wife almost too warmly under a battery of field 
glasses. 

I was having a fine time, unaware of breakers ahead, 
when suddenly the world slid right out from under me as I 
heard a voice say: "Now our hostess is going to talk to us!° 

"Oh, no!" I protested. "I'm just here to listen to you!" 

"But you will say a few words, won't you?" the voice 
urged. 

I, who had never dreamed of addressing any group but 
my family, looked about me at those faces alight with 



friendly interest. I could refuse and run, or I could pull 
myself together and do as these kindly women asked me. 

I had no notes save the bird songs that filled the air, 
and my only inspiration was the sun shining on the tender, 
bursting buds and leaves of the shrubs and trees in the 
place I love best in the whole world. 

I remember saying: “Well, what shall we talk about?" 

What I said from that point on, I haven't the faintest 
idea. Afterward, my son, who had been hidden behind the 
porch curtains, brought me a bit of comfort. “Not one of 
them looked away from you. Mother, and you all seemed to 
have such a good time laughing together." 

My guests' enthusiastic compliments at the end of my 
talk were also reassuring. No preparation, no platform, not 
even a subject! But I had successfully survived facing my 
very first audience. 

When visitors to our kingdom speak of the shyness or 
wildness of certain species of birds and tell us how 
wonderful it is that these wildlings should leave their 
woodland retreats to visit us here, the only explanation we 
can offer is “kindness with understanding." So many 
pictures crowd into my mind at such times—Big Boy, the 
rose-breasted grosbeak, waiting for his ride on the pulley 
line; Old Great-crest, the flycatcher, playing tag with my 
flock of purple finches nearly every afternoon for several 
weeks! Not wildlings, these, but friends who have known 
from us only kindness. 

The great event of that summer was the visit to our 
kingdom of my beloved editor friend. Although that visit has 
been followed by several since, the morning he spent here 
will always be a highlight in my life, although I have a 
horrible suspicion that I talked not so much with him as at 
him—and for hours! 



His interest in my work did not cease with his purchase 
of my first story. Instead, he took me under his editorial 
wing, and is keeping me there, though hundreds of miles 
separate us. I didn't realize until just recently how much he 
has taught me, at the expense of what must be countless 
hours of his own valuable time. 

Never since that chaotic year of 1932-33 have we 
known what it is to live comfortably, yet we managed 
somehow to come through four lean, nerve-racking years 
without owing a single penny, and with our spirits and our 
sense of humor intact. 

Nor is that all. On three different occasions we have 
found ourselves able to return the money so graciously lent 
us by our friend, only to have it refused each time. I finally 
asked, and received permission to pass the gift along at 
some future time to someone who needed it more than we 
did. That time came in the early part of 1937, when flood 
ravaged so many of our midwestern states. Through our 
pastor, the check was delivered into the hands of another 
pastor whose parishioners had suffered severely. When I last 
heard of it, it was putting doors and windows on the home of 
a widow who had been stripped of almost every worldly 
possession. She will never know our name. We shall never 
know hers. But we three shall always know that, from the 
first, it was a blessed gift. 




CHAPTER 5 


Autumn In The Kingdom 


Early in August, as the first yellowed leaves begin to float 
across the bird bath, new bits of animated color weave in 
and out among the many trees. Strange calls stir the 
summer silence of our peaceful yard. It is the gathering of 
the clans. The great fall migration is already under way, and, 
with a curious pang, I realize that the time is here when my 
summer friends and I must part. It seems as if the birds, too, 
are sorry that they must leave us for another year. Gone are 
the eagerness, the effervescent spirits, the bursts of ecstatic 
song that mark the springtime migration. The fall travelers 
seem locked in an uncanny silence. At this period of the year 
I have had fifty robins, flickers and scarlet tanagers—a 
strange conglomeration—gathered around the bird baths at 
once, yet there has been only an occasional subdued “cluck” 
to break the stillness of the autumn day. The birds seem 
almost reluctant to depart. They do not hurry. Their leaving 
is more in the nature of a steady trek, as if they are going 
somewhere because they have to, rather than because they 
want to. 

In autumn, too, the moulting birds are nervous and shy, 
hiding for the most part in the woods, instead of flying freely 
afield as they do in spring. So, in the fall of 1932, when our 
prize bird of the year, a Cape May warbler, came to us, I 
scarcely dared believe my eyes. While he rested quietly on 
the wood pewees' pulley line for more than fifteen minutes, I 
noted carefully every streak and shade. His bright chestnut 
cheeks and golden “jowls" settled his identity beyond 
question. 

One autumn day of that same year, a strange call 
drifted in through the open window. Another band of 


migrants, passing through, had stopped in our yard for their 
much needed rest and refreshment. Most of these were 
warblers, the night-flyers far too small to dare the light of 
day in their flights, with its ever-present menace of birds of 
prey so likely to swoop down upon all such migrant bands. 

A Canadian warbler, his jet necklace gleaming against a 
breast of warm gold, was clamped fast to the bird-bath rim, 
taking long, ecstatic drafts of water that were giving new life 
to his parched body. Beside him, only three inches away, his 
pastel-colored cousin, the parula warbler, was teetering 
precariously, uncertain whether to bathe first and drink 
afterward, or vice versa. 

Down in the old dripping-pan two black and white 
creepers and one gorgeous Blackburnian war bier were 
throwing water over themselves and each other with 
delightful abandon. Just over their heads several pine 
warblers were weaving in and out of the oak leaves. 
Suddenly I caught there a glint flame and black—an 
American redstart. Though most birds appear somewhat less 
brilliant in the fall than in the fresh new springtime, even so, 
he was gloriously beautiful. 

A few seconds later, I caught sight of his two 
youngsters, dainty creatures dressed in soft brown where 
their father was black; pale gold where he was flame. All of 
them were embarked upon a journey so long, so fraught with 
dangers, that one could only marvel if any of them should 
return to us with spring. Yet theirs is an unquenchable spirit. 
Born, perhaps, far up in the Canadian woods, they were on 
their way to the West Indies and northern South America, 
including in their journey a non-stop flight of nearly seven 
hundred miles over the Gulf of Mexico. Surely the poorest 
among us could spare a few crumbs or seeds and a pan of 
water to speed them on their way! 

During the fall migration, as in the springtime, there is 
always the exciting possibility of seeing and identifying a 



new visitor. I remember one autumn catching sight of what I 
considered the plainest bird I had ever seen as he stood 
quietly beside the poke-weed bush, barely eight feet away. 
For ten minutes I looked in vain for wing-bars, an eye ring, or 
even some trace of “spectacles.” The upper body was no 
color in particular. It wasn't gray, or brown, or olive, yet it 
was all three at once. Apparently the only identifying marks 
were several broad, faintly dusky stripes on dingy yellow 
underparts that showed their clearest yellow directly under 
the tail. Then I saw the stranger's crest rise once, twice, a 
dozen times—* a crest of tawny gold—and with a thrill 
recognized the feature which gives to this otherwise 
nondescript bird the illustrious name of “orange-crowned 
warbler.” 

I recall another exciting experience in the field of 
identification that same autumn during the visit of our 
second large flock of migrants. Son and I be-came aware of 
something unusual going on when Chicky's hilarious voice 
insistently called us to the window. Chicky was bathing in 
his own special bath de luxe—a rainwater pool all of a foot 
square and a good inch deep that forms on top of an orange- 
crate feeding station standing beneath the window. Here, 
Chicky was forging full steam ahead in every direction, and 
tooting at the top of his lungs. 

Suddenly there came a whirr of many wings, and in an 
instant the entire yard was running over with birds. Dainty 
parulas and black-throated green warblers were everywhere. 
A liberal sprinkling of bright lemon-green throughout the 
flock betokened also the presence of chestnut-sided 
warblers—always common migrants here. From nearby trees 
ruby-crowned kinglets stared at us with wide, questioning 
eyes, while numerous myrtle warblers frivolously sported the 
lovely yellow of their little rumps. 

With a flash of wings, eight birds closed in around our 
sunken pool. They were all warblers, and two of them, I 



knew, were pine warblers; for although the bosom markings 
of all eight differed slightly, two perfectly plain backs gave 
away the identity of the pines. 

What about the other six, whose faintly striped backs 
were all alike as peas in a pod? Were they black polls or bay 
breasts? In the fall, the only way to tell is by the color of a 
tiny patch of feathers on the under side of their rumps and 
usually completely hidden by the tail. With black polls the 
patch is white; with bay breasts, bright yellow. As the 
tantalizing little creatures lined up for drinks, a croaking 
voice that must have been mine, entreated prayerfully: 
“Stand on your heads, angels. There's a lamb! Stand on your 
heads so I can see your little pants. 

And I'm blessed if they didn't, every last one of them. 
Each time they ducked their heads to drink, up flew their 
tails so that I had beautiful views of the wee panties whose 
coloring meant so much to me. 

There were three of each—three black polls, and three 
bay breasts—a rarely assembled sextette, for ordinarily the 
bay breasts start their southern migration three weeks 
ahead of the black polls, and travel along the Mississippi 
Valley route. 

Learning to recognize familiar birds in their fall suits is 
almost as fascinating a pastime as identifying strange birds; 
for many of our friends are so different in their new clothes 
as to be completely baffling. Male scarlet tanagers, who, in 
summer, are scarlet and black, are, in autumn, green and 
gold. Black polls have lost their hats. And rose-breasted 
grosbeaks . . . here is a sample of the kind of thing that 
happens to a rose-breasted grosbeak between the time of 
the spring and of the fall migration. 

On June seventeenth a male rose-breasted grosbeak 
had come to us decked out in a coat as nearly perfect as any 
grosbeak coat could be—rich, satiny black, unmarked by a 



single splotch, and with a beautifully shaped shield actually 
blazing against a snowy breast. Not quite two months later, 
on August sixth, I saw this same bird. He was a sight to 
behold! Half-moulted now, he was splotched with brown, 
olive, and gray freckles. Wobbly black and brown stripes 
covered his back, and a muddy, faded rose bib decorated a 
breast that was still white as snow, and as he stalked back 
and forth, he dropped his four remaining tail feathers, one 
by one. 

On September tenth I had the marvelous good fortune 
to see him again. I say “marvelous good fortune" because 
rosebreasts rarely show themselves in this region after the 
first two weeks in August. They take to the woods while 
moulting, and are on their way south by the time their 
winter suits are completed. But there he was again, and 
when I saw him I could scarcely credit my eyes, for he was 
too beautiful to believe. His head was deep olive brown, 
covered with fine dusky stripes, and with a wide “part" of 
rich buff. His cheeks were a lighter olive-brown, and the jaw 
line and chin were pure white. His “eyebrows," starting at 
the beak, arched above the wonderful starry eyes, and met 
at the nape. Directly over the eye, the brow was white; all 
the rest of its length was rich mottled tan. The upper part of 
his beak was dark, the lower mandible cream ivory. Stripes 
of olive-tan and brown so dark they were almost black 
covered his upper back. The lower back was white. A few 
sooty, olive dashes marked the sides of his upper breast; 
otherwise, underneath he was snowy. In place of the bib, or 
shield, there was a generous splotch of clear rose-pink 
intermixed with golden buff. Black wing coverts were 
generously tipped with white, and half the length of the 
primary wing feathers was white on the part nearest the 
body, while the other half was glossy coal black. Looking 
down on his closed tail, it was coal black with delicate white 
margins; from underneath, it was snow-white, with fine 
edgings of black. 



The upper tail coverts were what intrigued me most, for 
although they were coal black, they were edged with buff 
and tipped with round and oval spots that were definitely 
buff or tan. Bird books tell us the wings, tail, and upper tail 
coverts are moulted only once a year, in the fall. Then how 
could this fellow return the next year, in perfect spring 
plumage, such as had already been his? 

Some male grosbeaks must either moult their upper tail 
coverts when they go through the prenuptial moult of body 
feathers, or else they can revert to less perfect plumage 
after having acquired perfection. The handsome buff 
markings on those upper tail coverts should have been snow 
white. 

In spite of this snag, here was a superbly lovely bird. 

The “olive-tan” in some lights was as luminous as honey, and 
the golden buff shone out of that rosy patch as if it were 
clear old-gold. The entire bird looked as if he had been 
waxed, then hand-rubbed to a perfect sheen. 

He was content to stay in my hand, eating seeds while I 
talked to him. Even tipping him over brought no protest so 
long as I let him hold on to my thumb with his banded foot. I 
let him go as reluctantly as if he were a dear and valued 
friend, and bade him God-speed. 

In October the last of my flock of purple finches 
departed for scenes unknown. Later, news of violent storms 
sweeping the country from coast to coast, and of intense 
cold even in the South, filled me with apprehension, and 
with good reason. As it turned out the weather conditions 
did actually prove too much for my finches, and apparently 
they decided it was better to face an honest winter in a bit 
of man-made bird heaven than to take a chance elsewhere, 
for about the middle of December the first finch came 
hustling back to my windowsill as if she had never been 
away. She rested for three days, disappeared for two, and 
came back with a companion. Both stayed here for two days. 



disappeared for three, and brought two more companions 
back with them. In two weeks, half my autumn flock had 
returned, and by January fifteenth, I had the whole crew 
back, safe and sound. 

In the meantime, throughout December, tree sparrows 
had been coming in, a few more each day, and flocks of 
twenty to sixty juncos, several with tails in more or less 
serious stages of dilapidation, flitted in and away again. 

Such a record of barely averted tragedy! The chances are 
that only by literally “leaving their tails behind them" had 
these charming winter visitors escaped from the clutches of 
the icy fetters that had threatened to hold them prisoners. 

Two goldfinches, who appeared perfectly at home, were 
the next guests to show up. 

Late in November, when the migrating fox sparrows 
departed, they left behind them a splendid young male who 
bore bad wounds on the side of his neck and back. He throve 
on the good food, and by Christmas, not only was he fat and 
handsomer but he had completely recovered from his hurts. 

Our average bird attendance that year was large. 
Several hundred came to us for food every day. It was a 
strange winter—all seasons in one, in rapid alternation, with 
bitter cold coming late in February, after many summer birds 
had been fooled into returning north too soon. 

It was a real goldfinch year in our yard. They were 
everywhere. Two who returned in December were followed 
presently by more than a hundred others. They came in 
daily with the rising sun, and left only when the sun set. 
During their eight-months' absence the pretty creatures 
seemed to have developed a remarkably cantankerous 
spirit. At any rate, they didn't want to share anything with 
anybody, and only their diminutive size kept them out of our 
black books. Injured feelings, hard language and pugnacious 



squawks marked their progress through each and every 
feeding tray. 

Our loyal chickadees fled in distress before the invading 
horde. The purple finches, though plainly showing their 
disgust, stood the piratical conspiracies of their diminutive 
cousins, the goldfinches, for about a week. Then half of their 
flock of fifty departed in righteous indignation, but after 
several days more of goldfinch hectoring, the remaining 
purple finches began to develop a spirit of their own. 

The worst actor in the yard was an unusually dumpy 
goldfinch lady who got her greatest kick in life by taking all 
the joy out of it for everyone around her. She seemed to 
enjoy particularly venting her spite on her purple cousins, 
and used one unvarying mode of attack. With neck 
outstretched and wings partly spread, so that she looked for 
all the world like a tiny harridan with hands on fat little hips 
and elbows akimbo, she would saunter casually up to some 
innocent bystander who was chewing patiently on a 
sunflower seed. 

The instant she heard the shell crack—Wham! With bill 
wide open, she would lunge viciously at the would-be diner's 
face. For days, the surprised victim always reacted in the 
same way. Thrown off his balance, he would totter backward, 
invariably dropping his partly prepared dinner at the clever 
schemer's feet, just as she intended he should do. Gradually, 
the surprise wore thin. Though the purple finches still 
toppled over backward, they learned to hang onto their 
dinners while the disappointed lady raged. 

At last I had the pleasure of seeing the imp meet her 
Waterloo. One day she made the mistake of flying up into 
the face of a handsome fellow who wouldn't back-step for 
anyone. Instead, he stretched his neck high, higher—as high 
as it would go. She stretched, too, like a little snake, but 
stretch as she would, she could reach only half as high as 
he. Realizing that she was licked, she opened her bill wide 



and flooded him with the vitriolic torrent of her wrath. For a 
second or two the big boy stood rigid as a statue. Suddenly, 
he ducked his head and crammed his dinner right down the 
lady's throat, cutting a particularly venomous squawk 
cleanly in half, and stoppering her up as effectively as a 
wellfitting cork seals a bottle. Then, very soberly, he set to 
work on his dessert. 

Two white-throated sparrows stayed with us from 
October until the following April, and the smaller appeared 
to have more lives than a cat. She frosted her feet every cold 
night, and came to us the next morning, rolling like a barrel 
on numb stubs that couldn't hold her upright. Since she 
could always come directly to nourishing food with which to 
restoke her small internal furnace, instead of having to hunt 
for it as best she could in wood and field, she managed to 
thaw out successfully, and came through the winter without 
a toe missing. 

It was always a great comfort in that bitter weather to 
think of Chicky, the nuthatches and the woodpeckers, all 
with snug holes in which to spend cold, stormy nights. They 
were at home in such weather. Our storm-stayed guests, 
unlike them, had nowhere to lay their heads. The best I 
could do for them was to give them as much food as they 
could hold. 

Between November first and December eighteenth, our 
visitors devoured one hundred pounds of bird seed, along 
with table scraps, several pounds of suet, and quantities of 
stale bread. Although no permanent job had yet turned up 
for my husband, and we had long since scrapped our own 
food budget, our birds were fed. Impractical? Idiotic? 
Perhaps! But how could we turn away, unfed, hundreds of 
birds who now came to us for sanctuary? 




CHAPTER 6 


Catering For The Birds 


By what miracle was an ordinary back yard transformed into 
a bit of bird heaven? 

This is a question asked by many people who have 
heard of our little sanctuary. The answer is, by no miracle at 
all. Just fresh clean water and appropriate food placed out of 
reach of four-legged predators attracted the birds here, and 
will attract them almost anywhere. By appropriate food, I 
mean food that can save bird lives without undue strain on 
the pocket of the giver. Even people who are terribly 
pinched by hard times should remember that just a few 
crumbs of bread can tide a bird over its time of stress. 

Indeed many birds choose bread crumbs even when bird 
seed is offered, and suet and bread crumbs with a bit of 
peanut butter for dessert provides a banquet for many a tiny 
wayfarer. Of course, as the guests increase, the menu may 
be enlarged as best suits them—and you. 

For example, by January, 1934, eighty-nine different 
species had visited our back-yard kingdom. How many birds 
were fed here during that time is beyond estimating, but we 
do know that during those twelve months we used four 
hundred pounds of wild bird seed; at least one hundred 
pounds extra of sunflower seed; twenty-five pounds each of 
chick feed, hemp and millet; many beef and lamb bones; 
and great quantities of bread crumbs, minced table scraps, 
raisins, currants, peanut butter, pie crust, doughnuts, cake 
and always plenty of suet. This rather sketchy menu tickled 
the palates of an astounding variety of bird visitors. 

During our hardest year, however, when we fed our 
birds only at the expense of actual personal sacrifice, we 
combined stale bread crumbs with wild bird seed, though 


not in equal proportions. Often the larger provision stores 
sell day-old bread at reduced prices, which is a great help. 
Hard bread should be coarsely ground. For a while, we used 
cheap suet, too, that did a fairly good job for our guests. Five 
cents bought a huge chunk, but it was leathery, rather than 
crisp, so I ground it with stale bread to make a real bird 
feast. 



Though our feeding stations were—and are—of the 
crudest possible type, we know that style doesn't count with 
the birds. We know also that the bird lives we have saved 
here are past all reckoning, and we can only hope that the 
human lives that have gained something worth while from 
the simple tales of our kingdom outnumber the birds that 
have fed here. 



In winter we keep one generous water-pan free of ice. 
This means constant attention with a teakettle, but 









realizing, as not all bird lovers do, that snowless ground and 
ice-locked streams mean waterless days for our winter 
friends, we gladly endure a little leg weariness to save the 
birds real suffering. 

All the year round I keep in the feeder thinly sliced suet 
mixed with bird seed and there is always a chunk of suet on 
the suet post. During July and August Mrs. Downy 
Woodpecker can be seen clinging there at almost any time. 
Making guttural duckings in her throat, she is kept busy 
stuffing four or five nagging little nuisances who are as large 
as she—and far fatter. 

Suet doesn't freeze or thaw, but it does become: very 
hard in cold weather, although never so hard that birds who 
need it can't chip off little bits— if they have the patience. 
For the unfortunates who might lack strength rather than 
patience, I slice a chunk of suet in wafer-thin slices. This 
flaked suet means a quick lunch when a quick lunch may 
mean life. 

Care should always be taken to make sure that all wire 
contraptions for holding suet—from soap-shakers to fancy 
baskets—are either painted or dipped in paraffin. Remember 
what happened to your tongue one cold winter day when 
the kids dared you to touch it to your sled runner? Certainly 
no one wants that to happen to a little bird's eye if, due to 
hunger, a small face is pressed too close against 
unprotected wire mesh. 

When feeding birds in winter we never forget to put out 
grit with their food if the ground is covered with snow or ice. 
Since birds have no teeth, the grit in their crops has to do all 
the grinding of their food. In snowy weather we used to 
shovel down to bare ground in one or two spots, but later we 
found that a hod of fine ashes spread beneath the protecting 
overhang of a brush-pile, and then sprinkled with bird seed, 
ground table scraps, suet, etc., immediately became our 
birds' favorite scratching ground. It really isn't much use to 



offer a starving man a beefsteak dinner if his false teeth are 
parked where he can't find them. He'd only die of 
indigestion, instead of starving to death. That's how it is 
with the birds when they can't get at their necessary “false 
teeth" because of a foot or so of snow. 

I never will forget the junco we found snuggled in the 
deep snow as if he were brooding the crumbs and seeds 
scattered around him. He had been dead for hours, having 
spent his last strength to reach the food he had eaten so 
eagerly. Yet he had died of starvation in the midst of plenty 
just because he lacked “teeth" to grind the food that filled 
his crop. That junco taught me a sadly needed lesson. If 
ashes are unobtainable, as they are likely to be in these oil¬ 
burning days, it is easy to lay in a supply of dirt or sand in 
the autumn and keep it where it won't freeze. Commercial 
bird gravel will also take care of this need. 

One autumn we prepared some “coconut houses" as 
additional feeders. We drained the milk from the coconuts 
by boring in each an inch-and-a-half hole that sloped 
slightly upward a little more than halfway down the side. We 
melted together peanut butter and suet, cooled the mixture, 
and, before it hardened, stirred in a little molasses and 
plenty of wild bird seed and cornmeal. Some coconuts we 
filled with just the peanut butter, melted suet, and seeds, 
and hung them on our pulley line. The smaller birds ate the 
contents in perfect peace, coconut meat and all, because 
the jays, who ordinarily would have harassed them, found 
dining without a roost too much o£ a proposition. When the 
coconut shells were emptied, they offered shelter to storm¬ 
bound strays, and so served a double purpose. 

We have so many birds and so many species, that what 
one bird refuses another gobbles gratefully. There is almost 
no wastage by the weather, and the seed shells are about all 
that the birds leave on the ground. Not a bird would touch 
squash seeds when I first tried them out. After I ran them 



through a coarse grinder they disappeared with the rest of 
the food. Grinding melon and pumpkin seeds must have 
improved their flavor too, for none is ever wasted now. 

Birds, like children, have to learn to like new foods. 

Often they themselves don't know what they like until 
they've had some of it. Peanut butter is supposed to be 
dearly loved by chickadees, but ours wouldn't touch it till 
one of them got some on his bill by accident. Then what 
ecstatic facial expressions and delighted squeals! There 
were two congealed balls of the peanut butter about two 
inches apart, and Chicky couldn't make up his mind which to 
tackle first. Usually he was happy to share his food with 
others, but this was something special. Planting one foot 
firmly in one lump and the other foot just as firmly in the 
second lump, he sat himself down between them, doing the 
split as neatly as a circus performer. Thus pleasantly ready 
to do justice to both lumps, he ate till he nearly burst his 
waistcoat. 

Often I stick sunflower seeds, end up, in peanut butter, 
and cover a slice of bread with this arrangement. When a 
bird pulls out a seed, he pulls out a morsel of the butter with 
it—and that's generally the start of a luxury habit in a 
hitherto modest being. Some of the birds even get to the 
point where they gobble the butter and leave the bread! 

I have given the foregoing diet list more with the idea of 
indicating what foods birds in general like, than with the 
winter birds solely in mind. There are so many instances of 
our summer birds trying to be winter birds too—for reasons 
known only to themselves—that one should really be as well 
prepared for the unexpected guest at the bird-table as at 
one's own. For when summer birds come unbidden to the 
winter feast they invariably come in dire need. 

One hard winter two robins remained in this 
neighborhood, and all winter long unusual numbers of 
hermit thrushes were seen all over New England. A friend 



wrote me about a female chewink who was staying on near 
Sterling, Massachusetts. A few bluebirds commonly winter 
here in Massachusetts; so it is well to be prepared for the 
unexpected. It is well to remember, too, that March, 
although according to the calendar the first month of spring, 
is likely to be the most critical one of winter, with barren 
days of storm and cold, and cruel, wind-swept nights. It is 
the month when too many bird lovers are apt to forget that 
the sorely taxed birds who have floundered thus far through 
the winter season generally need aid. 

Here are some hints that have helped me to set an 
attractive table for my various bird friends. 

For ground-feeding birds, such as most of the sparrows, 
catbirds, finches, blackbirds, thrashers, jays and robins, add 
crumbled bread and doughnuts to wild bird seed. Cake, 
cheese crumbs, pie crust, and baking-powder biscuits made 
very short so that they crumble easily, are also valuable 
foods for these and other birds. Most of these ground-feeders 
—and many other birds as well—love raisins. Unless they are 
soft they should be chopped in small pieces or steamed. 

Speaking of raisins reminds me of two catbirds who 
proved to us that summer birds need only taste food that 
tickles their palate to turn them into boarders as 
enthusiastically constant at our food trays as are our winter 
guests. This pair had set up housekeeping in the big syringa 
bush for three consecutive years, and having known the joy 
of raisins on their summer menu in the past, they now began 
coming many times a day to beg more. Three raisins 
comprised a full meal that produced starlit eyes and tails 
that fairly waggled with delight. 

The first batch of raisins I offered them was soft and 
appetizing. I never doubted that the second batch, though a 
bit hard, would prove equally pleasant to catbird taste. Not 
so! When His Nibs came dancing and pirouetting across the 
feeding tray, confident that he was about to repeat former 



delightful experiences, the raisin he chose nearly gagged 
him to death before he gave up trying to swallow it. 

He spat it out only as a last resort. Then, still trustingly, 
he chose a second raisin. After this one got stuck for the 
fourth time on its way down, he spat it after the first one. 

Before he tackled the third he favored me with a 
decidedly inquiring look, and it was a highly indignant 
catbird who finally dislodged the third obstruction from a 
throat that must have by now been raw from abuse. Again 
eyeing me, less trustfully now, he proceeded to express his 
views in no uncertain terms. Teetering precariously on the 
very edge of the feeding tray, he alternately hollered and 
whispered the whole dire tale of his misplaced confidence, 
stopped long enough to make sure I was taking it in, and 
then added a fresh series of squeaks just for luck. 

When I made no move to help him, he slumped 
dejectedly and appeared to age right before my eyes. It was 
a sadly bewildered catbird who sat there staring fixedly at 
his hitherto trusted friend in the window. Presently an 
expression of extreme hauteur spread over his mobile 
countenance. He flapped his tail disdainfully, three times. 
Then caterwauling his disgust, he flounced angrily away. 
When his mate bounded in, only to repeat the whole 
performance, I decided it was time to come to the rescue. I 
steamed the remaining raisins till they plumped up like tiny 
balloons, and the rapturous squeals that greeted my 
appearance on the piazza with the rejuvenated fruit would 
have melted a heart of stone. I have only myself to blame 
that our catbirds won't touch anything but steamed raisins 
now. 


'Ah!" observed my husband politely, when he 
discovered the new trend, "so you're cooking for them now!" 

And that's the truth; for the fame of my steamed raisins 
has spread through birdland. Robins, thrushes and brown 



thrashers, as well as the catbirds, all come now for their 
share, and an indignant chorus rises if the supply runs short. 

White-throated sparrows and chewinks love doughnuts 
and sunflower seeds. The white-crowned sparrow is fond of 
rice. 


Bobwhites and doves are drawn by whole wheat, rice, 
and sunflower seeds, while quail will leave almost 
everything else for bread crumbs. 

A staple food for most birds is what is known as “baby 
chick feed," that is, finely cracked corn or wheat. To this 
should be added millet, hemp, canary seed, and rape. 
Sunflower seeds, too, appeal to most summer and winter 
birds, especially to the black-birds, nuthatches, titmice, 
purple finches, goldfinches, song sparrows, and grosbeaks. 

Juncos love millet, hemp, breadcrumbs, pie crust, 
doughnuts crumbled into small bits, and ground pumpkin 
seed. 

Chickadees gobble short pie crust, and like their friends 
the downy and hairy woodpeckers and nuthatches, they love 
suet at any time. In winter Chicky gaily swings on a 
doughnut that's tied to the end of a string, lunching gaily on 
his own trapeze. Woodpeckers, nuthatches, chickadees and 
brown creepers relish a beef or lamb bone that hasn't been 
picked too clean. 

Cedar waxwings are particularly fond of sunflower 
seeds. Apples that have been overlooked in an old orchard 
taste grand too, even after Jack Frost has got in his work. 
More than once a waxwing version of “We won't go home till 
morning," has resulted from indulgence in an apple that has 
frozen and thawed once too often. Barberries, too, come well 
up on the list of waxwing delicacies. 

“What do English sparrows like to eat?" someone asked 
me once. 



I wonder if there's anything edible on the face of the 
earth that's safe from them. What avid gourmands they are! 
Yet one of the sweetest souls who ever came into this yard 
was an English sparrow I named Little Chap. Not until two 
years after this sanctuary was started did we see our first 
English sparrow. 

“Better kill him!" I heard on all sides. 

I couldn't see it that way. I am not trying to run the 
universe. I'm only trying to feed the birds who come to me, 
and I make friends with all who obey the law of our kingdom: 
“Live and let live." 

Whether the plentiful supply of food here has deadened 
the bellicose spirit of our chipper friends, I do not know. But I 
can honestly say of the English sparrows in this yard that 
their table manners are on a par with our best-groomed 
guests. During severe winter weather as many as twenty-five 
may feed here daily, but generally they keep to themselves 
in another part of the yard and mind their own business. 
Otherwise they wouldn't be allowed to stay. Our sparrows 
are actually prettier than the so-called street gamins. Good 
food has brought to light their hidden charms, and put a 
gloss on their coats as well. 

Bird lovers who live in cities and have only sparrows for 
bird friends, will find them especially fond of finely chopped 
suet, fat cut from steak, roast beef, pot roast, lamb or pork; 
also chopped peanuts, pie crust, crumbled corncake, and 
bread spread with peanut butter. Even with sparrows, a few 
pounds of wild bird seed will go a long way. Hungry city 
birds are rarely fussy, and well-fed sparrows soon become so 
plump and sleek they don't look natural. 

Our kingdom. The Tangle, with its clutter of old stumps 
and leaves, is a big attraction even to the so-called game 
birds; grouse, pheasants, and bob-whites have foraged their 
meals there on occasion. 



The mulberry tree we planted with such high hopes of 
providing a grand fruit-fest for our birds each year has never 
yielded a berry, but we have several fine pokeweed bushes, 
and while pokeberries are hardly a substitute for mulberries, 
they play an important part in the diet of the migrating birds 
that stop here in the fall. Our largest pokeweed hedge fills a 
space twenty feet long and from eight to ten feet wide. 
Pokeweeds have long, delicately lovely clusters of small 
flowers that by early fall have turned into long bunches of 
luscious-looking purple berries, like miniature grapes. 

By fall the long green leaves and sturdy stalks show 
deep magenta touches. They come up year after year, 
growing despite too much, or too little sun, even sprouting 
under the piazza and thrusting their magenta-tinged leaves 
out through the lattice. The birds peck at the frozen berries 
for as long as they remain on the tumbled, wilted stalks. 
Apparently they know that frost changes the appearance, 
but not the food value of this fruit. The berries of our 
mountain ash trees apparently aren't harmed by frost, 
either. 

Even with the assistance which nature provides, the 
feeding of our birds is a chore of considerable proportions; 
but the hours I spend with them are filled with gladness, so 
with a willing heart I continue to cater for them to the very 
best of my ability and resources. Every meal served 
purchases a measure of contentment for them, and for me— 
and I am well satisfied. 




CHAPTER 7 


Family Versus Birds 


My very first culinary efforts—at the age of sixteen—turned 
out so amazingly palatable that I grew up loving to cook; 
which was fortunate for my menfolk. I can even remember 
when I liked housework. But the birds have changed all that. 
Yet so long as I take time to scald the dishes after thoroughly 
dousing them in soapsuds, and prepare tasty meals on a 
restricted household budget, dust-pussies under the beds 
can grow to the size of mountain lions without disrupting the 
happiness of this family. 

After the birds completely took over the management of 
our home, I had a daily program—of sorts. Breakfast over. I'd 
stack the dishes and put the food away. Then, to be sure I 
wasn't missing anything. I'd hang out of the window for a 
minute to see how things were going in my kingdom. If all 
was quiet. I'd start making the first bed. Before it was half 
made, invariably pandemonium would break loose outside. 

Two leaps and I'd be at the window, rooting heart and 
soul for Poppa Grosbeak while he forcibly instructed one of 
his children regarding things he should not do. Or I'd be 
overcome with shame because Father Oriole, arriving home 
unexpectedly, had again caught his Golden Vision bathing 
in public with someone else's husband. 

Keep a housework schedule? With the latest bird-dom 
scandal going on within ten feet of us? Impossible! 

A song of passionless serenity floats to my window. The 
wood thrush must be back again, hidden over there in that 
brush clump. . . . 

"Hi! Mother! How about that shirt?" 


The momentous words clatter about my ears. To be sure 
—a shirt! That was what I had in mind before the wood 
thrush called me away. There is a shirt, all ready for David to 
step into—except that it isn't ironed. Ah me! It seems as if 
someone is always buttoning himself into a shirt whose tail 
is just emerging, scorching hot, from beneath my iron. 

And that's the way it goes! 

Sometimes it seems unfair to the family—this mixing of 
birds with business, and all the more so because no one ever 
complains. My husband still remembers the morning he 
poured cream on a dish of bird seed while I, in spirit already 
far removed from household matters, absentmindedly tossed 
his grapenuts to an indignant flock of purple finches waiting 
for their breakfast just beyond the piazza railing. But father 
has long since reached the stage where nothing matters so 
long as I am happy. He remembers the dark years, and 
rejoices with me even when the interest that has helped me 
to forget those years makes me forget endless other things 
as well. 

For him, and for David, too, there are compensations 
and rewards. A sight we'll all remember as long as we live 
came to us on a day in early spring. It had started, 
prosaically enough, with me sitting wearily on the side of my 
bed wishing I hadn't stood on my feet so many hours the 
day before. Somehow I could always see more if I didn't sit 
down. That parula warbler, for instance; the big branch that 
hid the bird bath would have cut off every atom of the 
pastel-colored beauty had I been sitting down. 

The joyous trilling of a golden voice filled the crisp 
morning air: a rose-breasted grosbeak must be tucked away 
among the lacy leaves of the big white birch. It took me 
back to the time I first saw Big Boy, the grosbeak I had 
watched over with tender concern when he had injured his 
leg so badly. Rosebreasted? At least half those bird writers 



must be color-blind. Big Boy's “rose" was as richly red as the 
blood that nourished his sturdy heart. 

With difficulty I switched my mind over into household 
grooves. I really must take time to wash the kitchen curtains. 
And Son's neck! I had watched him wash it the morning 
before with his collar buttoned tight and his necktie on! He 
had slipped away from me as I stopped by the window a 
second to see if that flash of verdigris blue could really be an 
indigo bunting back so early. Why, he wasn't due to arrive 
for nearly two weeks, yet there he was—and all decked out 
in the exquisite coat it had taken him at least three years to 
win. 


I must remember to hang more yam on the clotheslines 
for the orioles, although only yesterday morning they had 
taken nearly seven hundred pieces, counted through 
curiosity as I hung them up, I had forgotten all about 
replacing the yam that matched Father's best summer 
socks; the very last strand of it had been draped over the 
family clothesline because I knew it would make such a 
delicate-colored nest for the oriole babies! 

So ran my thoughts as I dressed in haste, hurried to the 
kitchen, and started breakfast. The instant David came 
through the doorway I spotted a dark streak on his upper lip. 
Heading him for the sink, I grabbed washcloth and soap and 
set out to do a thorough job while keeping one eye on the 
yard. 

A yelp of pain rent the air. “Mother-er-er. That's not dirt. 
That's me!" 

All too true. David's lip was scarlet from scrubbing, but 
the dark streak was still there. My heart gripped me 
suddenly. Poor lamb! My child was growing a mustache—and 
I was trying to scrub it off. 

“I'm sorry, darling," I apologized. “I thought it was dirt, 
and it's only feathers!" 



David yelped at this, and even Father gulped, 
spluttered, and choked over his coffee. 

“Ye gods!" he chuckled. “Talk about a one-track mind. 
You're even seeing feathers on your own son." 

I laughed too, and poured Father a second cup of coffee. 
As I placed bread in the toaster, something flame-colored— 
or was it just orange—streaked past the window. I had been 
hoping the purple finches would come back soon. February 
twenty-sixth was the date of their last call, and this was the 
seventh of May. . . . 

I sniffed. The toast! Burned to a crisp! And there was 
that vivid flash of color again outside the window. 

It looked like—it must be—my purple finch back again; 
and he was the most gorgeously exquisite creature I had 
ever seen. What on earth were all those other birds? Then all 
became clear. Not only had my purple finch returned; he had 
brought with him thirty-three relatives and friends. By this 
time there were fully sixty birds in the yard, many of them 
dressed in their wedding suits, and I knew every single one 
of them must be half starved. 

Time enough for a cup of coffee for myself after I had 
fed my guests. 

That was my last conscious thought for fifteen solid 
minutes, for something I had never dared dream of seeing 
was about to take place on the boardwalk, stretched 
cornerwise across the piazza. Seeing me standing there 
completely entranced, David rose from the table and came 
to stand beside me. Then Father, his curiosity fully aroused, 
joined us. The three of us stood there, rapt, motionless. 

Facing the window was a gallant figure in deep wine 
satin, with wings of dusky bronze, and a striped satin 
waistcoat that shaded from clear raspberry-red at the throat 
down to delicate rose. Our eyes dwelt longest on his 



gorgeous crested head, for he wore his jeweled loveliness 
like a diadem. He was a male purple finch of more than two 
years, in the full glory of his courting regalia. 

He gave not a glance to the three petrified humans 
inside the window, for his lustrous eyes—large, dark, and 
burning with a strange fire—were fixed on the farthermost 
end of the boardwalk. There, facing him, a demure little lady 
devoted herself to eating an excellent breakfast, seeming 
quite unaware of that heavenly vision not four feet distant. 

Then began the miracle. 

A tremor delicate as the shimmering heat waves of a 
midsummer day rippled over the shining bronze wings of the 
male finch. It grew in intensity as those wings slowly 
unfurled. Already they were vibrating almost like the wings 
of a humming bird, although otherwise the exquisite 
creature had not moved. 

I could not restrain the low cry that escaped me at that 
moment, and I heard Father's breath catch in his throat. 

Those wings of dusky bronze were slowly furling and 
unfurling while the delicate vibrations continued 
unceasingly. Onto the very tips of his toes rose the small, 
gallant lover, until his position was exactly that of a huge 
butterfly with wide open wings, standing upright on the tip 
of its tail. Then, using his wings just as a dancer uses a scarf 
to tantalize by partly veiling her charms, he began to sway 
back and forth from one side of the boardwalk to the other. 
There was something of unearthly beauty about him then, as 
he floated rhythmically back and forth over the width of the 
plank, neither advancing so much as an inch toward his 
beloved, nor taking his eyes for an instant from her face. His 
one thought was to catch her gaze. 

But would she look up from her eternal eating? She 
would notl She was hunting for an extra tasty morsel, and 
presently she found it—a nice fat sunflower seed. 



That she, in her drab brownness and her unromantic 
preoccupation with food, should attract Sir Galahad was 
beyond comprehension. 

Still swaying from side to side, the fairylike figure now 
began slowly to advance, wings furling, dipping, sheathing 
the wine-red body in their bronze duskiness, only to unfurl 
again to reveal the loveliness they had shrouded. Never for 
an instant did they change their perfect rhythm of the 
courtship dance. 

At last the ethereal figure had floated to within a few 
inches of the loved one. And she? She turned her back on 
him and walked away a few steps. 

I longed to scream: “Take him, you little ninny. Take him 
while you've got the chance! You can eat all the rest of your 
life! Don't let a husband like that get away from you!" 

As the lady moved away, so did Sir Galahad, right back 
to the point from which he had started. But the rhythm of his 
dance was still unbroken, the fire in his eyes undimmed. 
Once more he started down that long pathway toward his 
heart's desire. Already he had been dancing for nearly ten 
minutes—and still that foolish little lady refused the gift of 
his heart. 

Then, suddenly, the truth dawned on me. The demure 
creature's indifference was all a fake! Though she could 
have crushed the shell which she held in her strong bill with 
no trouble at all, she had been rolling that last seed on her 
tongue for nearly five minutes; for to her that seed was the 
Spanish senorita's fan, the American girl's slangy repartee— 
simply a camouflage for real feeling, a something to hide 
behind while love worked its magic, as it now began to do 
upon the lady finch. 

Her wings, too, began to vibrate, slowly at first, then 
faster, faster! Perhaps she had kept her husband-to-be 



dancing over-long before the marriage ceremony. Mustn't 
make that mistake! 

As Sir Galahad again floated down the boardwalk —not 
too fast, because he, too, was a wise little fellow—the brown 
maid threw indifference to the four winds. Impatiently 
casting aside the sunflower seed, she advanced a few steps 
toward her bridegroom. Except for her wing vibrations, she 
made no attempt to duplicate his dance. He was the one 
who must impress himself on the lady of his choice. 

The silky, wine-colored feathers of his crested head 
glowed with a gem-like luster that burst into flaming 
radiance as the sun's rays, just piercing the treetops, 
touched them. 

Now, for the first time, the feathered lady made a really 
definite move toward Sir Galahad; and now, for the first 
time, the lover's eager, dancing feet gripped the plank 
firmly. His breast began to shape itself like a bow. Back— 
back—went the kingly, crested head, the graceful body 
curving back upon itself until his crest nearly swept the 
rippling bronze wings. His breast was now a perfect crescent. 
Thus he waited. He had given his best. As nearly as a little 
bird could be, the knight was on his knees before the adored 
one in the supreme gesture of supplication. 

And oh, the shamelessness of the lady! She couldn't get 
over that boardwalk fast enough. She had started at a good 
pace, but her last few steps were a gallop. She cast herself 
on that loving breast, and gently, sweetly, she joined her bill 
with his. 

No kiss that ever passed between maid and lover could 
have been more tender than the one that united the hearts 
of those feathered mates. 

So, for a few seconds, they stood shoulder to shoulder, 
beaks joined, facing the world together. 



Father coughed—David coughed too—twice. Somebody 
sniffled. Funny how those two men were always catching 
cold. Then I found myself groping wildly for a pocket in an 
apron that didn't have one, for a handkerchief that wasn't 
there. 

A gruff voice above my ear observed huskily: “If I hadn't 
seen it myself I never would have believed that any love- 
making between birds could be such a lovely thing." 

“Mother! Mother!" David's voice broke in in the hushed 
tones of a bird lover who has seen what is vouchsafed to few. 
“We've seen it—the courting dance of the purple finches— 
we've seen it, with our own eyes!" And on his face, as he 
gazed up at me, was the clear, boyish wonder of one who 
has looked upon the mystery of mysteries. 



CHAPTER 8 


We Become Bird Banders 


About two and a half years after I fed my first chickadee I 
applied for a federal bird-banding permit. I didn't want it. 
David did—and he was under age, not yet eighteen. Any 
idea of helping the government solve questions of how long 
bird families stick together, what proportion of the babies 
survive, how often birds change their wives, who keeps a 
harem and who is a celibate, whether birds actually return to 
the same nesting place each year, and so on, never entered 
my head. My son's great interest in birds, combined with my 
staunch belief that cramming youthful minds with 
wholesome things leaves far less room for the cultivation of 
unwholesome ones, constituted my main reason for deciding 
to take up bird banding. 

Bird banding, as you probably know, consists of 
clamping a tiny metal band, on which is stamped a serial 
number, around the lower part of a bird's leg in order that 
that particular bird may be identified wherever he flies. In 
addition to the serial number, the band has stamped on it 
the instruction "Notify Biological Survey" (at Washington, D. 
C.). 


It is through the reports on these banded birds that the 
government is enabled to keep its bird records and to add 
each year to its fund of bird information. 

When I applied for my bird-banding permit I had no way 
of knowing that getting such a permit was no longer the 
simple matter it had once been. Some complaints had been 
received at Washington regarding the carelessness of 
certain bird banders; also, money was scarce, and the 
government bureau had become increasingly particular 
about the people to whom it issued permits for this delicate 


and important task. At the time at which I applied, no more 
permits were being granted for at least one year, except in 
special cases, and my first request was refused. 

A man, wise in bird lore, told me to write to a friend of 
his in Washington. I did so, stressing the fact that I was only 
an amateur bird student and never expected to be anything 
else, but that we were intensely curious about the many 
birds in our back yard and greatly desired to try our luck at 
bird banding. 

His reply surprised and delighted me. Not only did he 
inform me that he considered us important enough to 
warrant an immediate granting of the permit, but indicated 
that he had read some of my bird stories, and congratulated 
me warmly on them! 



Before I could finally obtain a banding permit, I had to 
have several well-known bird personages 



speak well of me and vouch for my bird knowledge, I 
had to own several good reference books and be able to 
answer numerous questions. Fortunately I was able to meet 
the requirements, and soon I received the coveted permit 
and the equipment that went with it—a supply of bands of 




varying sizes, together with a book of rules. Thus began a 
new series of adventures in our back-yard kingdom. 

Our simple homemade feeding stations were attracting 
thousands of birds who didn't question the style of our 
feeders so long as the food they offered filled the bill. We 
didn't go in for any fancy automatic banding traps, either, 
but made our own. 

The word "trap" generally suggests some sort of 
automatic spring contraption, enticingly baited to lure some 
unfortunate wild creature to its doom, but our banding traps 
allow the bird to come and go at will—except when I pull a 
certain string controlling a prop-stick that is holding open 
the trapdoor. 

Our first trap, which is still on the job and doing 
excellent work, is made of chicken wire, and looks much like 
a wire box, nine inches high, twenty-four inches long, and 
nineteen inches wide, turned upside-down with one end 
hinged and upraised to form a sort of piazza roof over the 
open doorway into the box. Just one support holds this roof 
up —the aforementioned prop-stick, which has a long string 
tied round its middle. The other end of the control string is 
fastened inside an observation window that overlooks the 
entire yard. When I pull the string, out comes the prop, and 
down drops the piazza roof and turns an innocent feeding 
station into a bird trap by closing the entrance. 

I shall never forget the day on which we banded our 
first bird. It was a beautiful, sunny day in early September. 
We had loaded our one trap with a little of everything in the 
hope of attracting anything in feathers on this, our first 
banding venture. Presently a young chewink hopped into 
the wire box, and, thrilled as a debutante at her first ball, I 
yanked the string of the trap-door and yelled for my son. 

David sprinted for the trap. I heard his voice, soothing, 
caressing. Then the air was rent by a series of staccato 



yelps, followed by a stream of pained exclamations: “My 
gosh, that's no bird! It's a wild* cat! Hey! She's got me!" 

Inside the trap, something that was furiously animated 
dangled from David's hand. No indeed! David hadn't caught 
Sister Chewink. Sister had merely fastened onto David like a 
crab to a toothsome bit of bait. Get loose he couldn't. Finally 
he and Sister emerged together, peaceably, and vanished 
into the banding room. Almost instantly, groans issuing from 
that region indicated that all was not well. 

“Hi, Father, come here, will you?" 

In Father went. A moment's silence; then a piercing: 

“Hi! Yi!" 

This time the voice was unmistakably Father's. I 
couldn't stay out of it any longer. Two big men in there, and 
they couldn't handle one small frightened bird! I opened the 
door. 

There was Sister, lying on her back in Father's hands, 
her tresses slightly awry and her beak partly open—scared 
half to death, I supposed, for she was stiff as a stake. My 
husband's brow was bedewed with perspiration, and he was 
eyeing Sister apprehensively, as if she were an infernal 
machine that might go off at any moment. David was on the 
floor on his hands and knees fishing under the radiator for 
the band Sister Chewink had kicked there for the third time. 

It was all too ridiculous. Gently, I laid a pitying finger on 
Sister's ruffled locks. Instantly a pair of red-hot pincers 
gripped my hand, and strong, catlike claws raked my arm 
fore and aft. Yanking my hand away, I stared down into eyes 
that should have been soft hazel. Now they were hard, 
furious eyes, yellow as twin bits of topaz, shot with ruby 
lights. The sturdy legs were drawn up and tensed for further 
action. Sister's shoulders were on the mat, but she hadn't 
taken the count, by any means. 



By the exercise of infinite patience, the small termagant 
was finally subdued, and the band clamped in place. When 
she was released. Sister sped away through the opened 
window like a thing possessed, leaving behind her three 
completely exhausted but triumphant people. We had 
banded our first bird. 

Twenty minutes later a brown thrasher entered the trap 
and I pulled the string to capture him with numerous 
misgivings. But aside from squawking like a hen on her way 
to the chopping block, he spared us any suggestion of the 
spectacular stunts of the astounding young female who had 
preceded him. 

Between September fourth and November twenty- 
second my son banded one hundred and thirty-four birds. 

Not bad for a hand-operated trap, used for banding purposes 
only a few hours each week during favorable weather. 

By midwinter eighteen black-capped chickadees were 
wearing our silvery bracelets. This entire chickadee group 
had been unusually trap-shy until one, more venturesome 
than the rest, was finally caught and banded. Instead of 
giving us a wide berth from then on, this little fellow seemed 
to reason that since nothing very terrible had happened to 
him, why continue to be wary? He not only returned again 
and again to the trap, but inveigled his comrades into 
entering it too. 

Before releasing a newly banded Chicky, David always 
offered him a sunflower seed. Invariably the fine black bill 
closed on the gift most graciously, and Chicky and the seed 
would leave the boy's hand together. Most of our newly 
banded chickadees sped straight from our hands to the limb 
of a favorite tree, where every one proceeded to put on 
exactly the same show. 

With the sunflower seed clamped carefully beneath his 
toes each chickadee would indulge in a series of audible 



murmurings, at the same time launching an attack of 
inquiring and slightly perturbed pecks at the new 
appendage. Some even tried to back out of it. Then the seed 
would come in for its share of attention; and still meditating 
softly on his strange adventure, Chicky would clean out the 
shell and return to the feeding boxes for more. And that was 
that! But ah, the feel of the satiny head, of the unbelievably 
fragile body that is but a fluff of feathers! We remembered 
each little bird long after his band had become an old story 
to him, for the gay bravery of his friendly, trusting heart 
marks Chickadee as the bird supreme. 

Before we began banding, I feared that I might be over¬ 
estimating the number of our feathered visitors. Banding 
proved that our errors were the other way round. For 
instance, a flock of about forty pine siskins produced fifty- 
seven banded left legs, yet it was plain to see that most of 
the flock remained unbanded. When I assembled my records 
and looked over the apparently crazy figures, I began to 
wonder if birds had gone to my head and I was beginning to 
lose my mind. My fears on that score were ungrounded, 
however, for the situation became clear when I realized that, 
actually, several flocks were intermingling, and we had 
taken samples from each, all during their short stay. 

In the first months of 1934, for only the third time in a 
century, Massachusetts was invaded by large flocks of 
evening grosbeaks. We reported a flock of about one 
hundred and fifty of these rare and lovely birds, and were 
subsequently informed by the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society that ours was the largest flock reported in the entire 
state. Within ten feet of our house they devoured twenty 
pounds of sunflower seed in less than two hours. Of course I 
longed to get my hands on some of the gold and gray 
beauties, but never had I seen such trap-shy creatures. 

As each day dawned, I took my stand by the 
observation window, doing my housework at night in order 



not to miss any possible chance of capturing even one 
grosbeak—only to see them cram their big bodies into tiny 
cigar-box feeding stations, or trustingly fly into a big glass 
feeder that looked enough like a trap to be its twin. But 
enter a trap they wouldn't! 

On April fourth a handsome golden male stepped into 
the doorway of a tiny three-sided trap on the piazza. (We 
had three traps doing business by this time.) My hopes 
soared high. Stretching his short neck as if he were a turtle, 
he cautiously closed his huge bill on the very edge of the 
lifted trap-door. Painstakingly he felt his way along the 
entire rim, not venturing even one step inside the trap. The 
instant his bill reached the far end of the door, he threw 
himself backward and flew off, up onto the glass feeding 
station, where he breakfasted with excellent appetite. 
Something had apparently warned Golden Boy that all was 
not as it should be. But far worse was to follow. 

Only a few minutes later a certain Gray Lady dropped 
into that same trap doorway and eyed with keen 
appreciation the tempting array of eatables inside. She had 
hardly stepped across the sill when a streak of living 
sunshine flashed over the piazza rail-dancing up and down 
on one leg, trying to wrap the other around his waist while 
Gray Lady ate him alive. There wasn't a word out of him, 
although later a huge blood blister and a badly swollen 
finger spoke volumes. When the actual banding was over 
and at the risk of losing a finger, I gently stroked Lady's 
handsome, dusky head. The sudden silence that instantly 
ensued almost deafened us. Gray Lady, it appeared, adored 
having her head rubbed. 

The minute I stopped stroking her, the squawks began 
again, all the fresher for the brief intermission. David 
stepped to the window and opened his hands. Away she 
went, our bonny gray bird, soaring, dipping, in free, 
gladsome flight. But she was no longer mere Gray Lady; she 



was Evening Grosbeak, female, No. B211A115. If ever she 
returns to us in later years, we shall know her as herself—a 
personage to whom banding has given individuality. 

Once Gray Lady had headed the list, thirteen more 
evening grosbeaks consented to be banded within six days, 
and three additional ones before they left us on May ninth. 
We could have added several to that number, but a shortage 
of the proper size bands for grosbeaks slowed things up a 
bit. Even so, seventeen grosbeaks carried away with them 
on their left legs the possible source of at least seventeen 
wonderful stories. Some day some mighty interesting news 
may travel back to us, but we shall probably never know 
what caused the sudden change of heart in those birds who, 
so surprisingly trap-shy for seven weeks, walked at last 
serenely into the very contraptions they had for so long held 
taboo. 

Right here, I want to pay my son, who did all the actual 
banding that first year, a well-deserved tribute. During the 
months the rare evening grosbeaks were here, he never 
knew how long he'd be allowed to stay anywhere. By 
telephone I called him from school ( a mile and a half away); 

I called him back from the minister's (where he was taking 
down storm windows); I called him from play (on a farm a 
mile off): “Come home, quick! I've got another boy (or girl, 
as the case might be)." Come he did, even though he knew 
it was as a living sacrifice to bird banding. 




CHAPTER 9 


More About Bird Banding 


Two events in the spring and summer of 1934 mark that period 
as a notable one for me. At last my fond hopes were to be 
realized ... I, too, was going bird hunting with field glasses! An 
excursion into the woodland and old orchard was planned, there 
to watch the birds in their own habitat, instead of in my back 
yard. 


It was a fine morning when I started on my first bird hunt 
with a real bird enthusiast who had had years of experience. For 
the first time in my life, I was about to taste the fruits of the 
chase and glean bird knowledge at first hand. My excitement 
was intense, but as is often the case, the joy of anticipation was 
greater than the realization. Of course I knew the orchard was 
founded on a hillside, but after I had traversed it some forty 
times, with my neck stretched like a yardstick and my eyes in 
the air, that slope took on the slant of Bunker Hill monument. I 
was scratched by blackberry vines, snarled up in poison ivy, 
stuck fast in a new growth of white birch, and tripped by 
woodchuck holes. 

I concentrated a whole season's exertions into just three 
hours; I think I saw some wings and a bird tail or two, and 
caught fleeting glimpses of various other bird parts. I did hear 
some wonderful songs, though, the finest of all being the rose¬ 
breasted grosbeak's. My friend's whole heart was set on 
discovering this singer, but spot him we couldn't. 

When we returned home, waiting for us on the feeding 
station were four beautiful male grosbeaks, and coyly looking 
them over from a limb right over their heads, was their solitary 
lady friend. May twelfth, fourteenth and fifteenth brought thirty- 
four species practically up to my window. No wonder I prefer to 
let the birds hunt for me rather than to go chasing them! 


still, the excursion achieved two important things. It proved 
to me that the days of my invalidism were happily over, and it 
impressed upon me, as nothing else could have, the importance 
of that wooded hillside to the continuance of our bird sanctuary. 
It was a perfect refuge for the birds. The very fact that a whole 
morning's tramp had revealed only momentary flashes of its 
feathered inhabitants was in itself proof of its value as a shelter 
and protection to the creatures we loved. 

Until this time I had taken the woodland more or less for 
granted, but suddenly the full realization of what it meant to us 
came home to me sharply—and with it the fear that a day might 
come when the encroachment of civilization might take it from 
us. 


I pushed that fear into the back of my mind, for I dared not 
face it then; but from that day it was there, lurking in my 
subconscious and popping up to the surface in moments of my 
greatest happiness, like a small dark cloud in a sunlit sky. I 
determined that morning to be constantly on guard against 
anything that might threaten that precious tract. 

The second important event of that period was my 
promotion to the post of chief bird bander. During the first eight 
months of our bird-banding activities, I flatly refused to do 
anything but pull the strings that let down the doors of our 
traps. In June, David went away for the summer. All banding 
ceased, and for three long weeks I watched birds—birds I ached 
to get hold of—march into the traps and march right out again. 
By early July I couldn't stand it any longer. One fine day I once 
more let down the trapdoor, and embarked on a banding spree 
all my own. In twenty-six days I banded one hundred and sixty- 
seven birds, and thereby started a train of experiences that to 
this day holds me enthralled. 

I soon discovered that even in hot weather many birds 
crave quantities of raw meat and suet, especially during the 
nesting season. The oven bird is one of these, but I didn't find 
that out until the day I caught sight of a pair of rose-pink feet 
stepping sedately out of a trap. Grasped firmly in the two-toned 



bill was a piece of suet as large as a walnut that Mrs. Ovenbird 
was carrying home to her children. 

Half an hour later I held the lovely creature in my hands. 

Her beauty and her gentle confidence were heart-warming. Four 
days later I caught and banded her mate, who was also bent on 
a suet feast. Then, in rapid succession, I captured three 
youngsters and a probable uncle or aunt. 

About that time I began to wonder if I were "seeing things," 
for, although two was the largest number I ever had seen 
together during any summer season, here within a few days I 
had banded six oven birds; and just as the last one left my 
hands, a seventh started his leisurely stroll across the yard. Now 
I'm blessed if I have any idea how many oven birds actually may 
have been here during any summer. 

If the oven birds were a surprise, the rose-breasted 
grosbeaks were an astounding revelation when I discovered that 
I had banded during one fiscal year twenty-six out of a grand 
total of one hundred and sixty-five for the entire country. Three 
years after that, when rose-breasts apparently were decidedly 
scarce, I banded twenty-three out of the grand total of one 
hundred and nineteen. (These records are recorded at the end of 
this chapter.) 

My attempts to band our lone fox sparrow (he had come to 
us sorely wounded) still linger in my memory. My first try, a flat 
failure, was made late in November. During the next six days, I 
trapped that lad three distinct times, only to see him 
deliberately push the door open and walk out, thus establishing 
a unique record for himself, for he is the only bird ever trapped 
here who solved the secret of a weak spring in that trap-door. 

His third walkout must have taken him quite a distance. He 
was gone eleven days. However, the middle of December found 
him back on the job, scratching pits in ground that was hard as 
granite. On December twentieth I heard his rich voice rising 
clear and sweet. All alone in the yard, he was singing his heart 
out. The wind was blowing a gale, and this wild bird's song rang 
out like a paean of praise for the gift of his daily bread. Yet only 
five minutes later I wondered if by chance I were nurturing a 



feathered Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He of the gracious heart 
backed carefully up to the trap that had thrice insulted him, and 
kicked footfuls of gravel over its tempting contents. Undeniably 
an act of contumely, that. For food, his praise. For traps, his 
scorn! 

Christmas morning, just at daybreak, I filled the traps with a 
royal banquet and scattered a bountiful feast around the yard as 
well. Not one bird would I trap that day; each guest should eat 
his fill undisturbed. So I planned—but hear what happened. 

As I scattered the last handful of food, something feathered 
flashed out of the brush-pile and settled down almost at my feet 
to feed. A henna-red tail lifted slowly above a back and head of 
glossy brown. I noticed a buffy-gray ring circling big lustrous 
eyes, and the arrow-shaped marks that so darkly spotted the 
upper part of the silvery breast. A hermit thrush had come to 
partake of the banquet we had spread for our birds this 
Christmas day. 

From my window I watched him as, quietly and alone, he 
ate his hearty meal. What strange freak of fortune had brought 
to our backyard kingdom this migrant wanderer whose brothers 
had long since gone on their southward way? When he had 
finished eating he looked up at me. The soft brown eyes 
regarded me placidly, and my heart almost ceased to beat as 
this Christmas angel leisurely hopped into a trap and nestled 
there as if waiting. His gentle eyes seemed to say: "For this 
bounteous repast I give thanks, and into your hands I yield my 
body and my freedom. Take me, friend. It is the only way I can 
repay you." 

As the brown bird flew from my hands a few minutes later, 
he must surely have laid a benediction on our home, for I sensed 
all about me, there in my kingdom, the peace of the first 
Christmas day. 

Even after the new year had replaced the old, the gentle 
thrush stayed with us. Perhaps his appealing grace chastened 
even Foxy's wayward spirit. For on the last day of December, 
Foxy and the trap made up their differences and got together 
long enough for me to band one of those sturdy fighting legs. 



Though he snorted in supreme disgust when I stroked his 
handsome head, I know he soon forgave me for the ignominies I 
had heaped upon him. 

Bird banding, once indulged in, makes anything but a daily 
personal contact with birds seem flat, stale and unprofitable. I 
fairly ache to stroke the silky feathers on throat and brow, to feel 
the beat of wild hearts lose their fear-driven throb under my 
friendly touch. I love to feel the slender toes curl around my 
finger and to watch hard, bead-black eyes warm into colorful 
beauty. These things fascinate me, just as the touch of a human 
hand seems to fascinate some of the bird folk. 

For instance, one summer when purple finches were 
plentiful, two of the youngsters developed an absolute mania for 
getting into the traps, and both babies loved to be handled. 
Regardless of the number of times I pulled the trap strings, if 
several finches were trapped together, one of the babies was 
certain to be among those present. When the trapdoor dropped, 
she generally ran into a corner where she continued to crunch 
her dinner, waiting patiently while her trapped comrades were 
being banded, one after another. The instant my hand reached 
for her, up she would hop on my finger, and ride, elevator style, 
out through the roof. I believe most of our purple finch babies 
come to us while still absolutely ignorant of human kind, so of 
course they have little, if any, fear of us. 

It stands to reason that a bird must be trapped before it can 
be banded. Who ever heard of plucking birds off a windowsill, as 
one would pluck pears off a tree? Yet by that very method, 
without using any trap whatsoever, I banded nineteen birds in 
four days, and today I count my untrapped banded birds by 
hundreds. 

One day late in February, quite by accident, I left a saucer 
full of seeds on a stool beside the radiator under an open 
window. When I opened my room door, I found a tree sparrow 
sitting there in the saucer enjoying the warmth and an excellent 
meal. Though he was poised for instant flight, my voice 
appeared to reassure him. Little by little he relaxed, and at last 
returned to his interrupted dinner. 



Finally, at the end of a mutually delightful visit, he alighted 
on the windowsill, where I took him into my hands and banded 
him. I did not close the window when he left. One tree sparrow in 
a saucer was a lovely sight; would not three tree sparrows in 
three saucers be lovelier still? Next day I put three saucers on 
the stool, and the results far surpassed my expectations. Several 
birds came in, and I caught and banded two of them. 

Two days later, Malcolm, and his son David, our first 
grandchild, dropped in for a surprise visit. As an experiment, 
and after getting their promise to remain absolutely silent no 
matter what happened, I ushered my two big sons and my small, 
explosive grandson into my room, and closed the door. 

Three tree sparrows were feeding in the saucers. Two of 
them instantly dove through the open window. The third 
alighted above the opening, fluttered there uncertainly a 
moment, then flew back to his saucer. When he had satisfied his 
hunger, he started, as I had hoped he might, on a sightseeing 
tour of the room. I talked to him, as I talk to all my birds, and he 
replied from wherever he happened to be. 

He gazed with great disfavor and considerable excitement 
at the small, portly figure that tantalized him in the cheval glass. 
He roosted blissfully on the silk shade of its overhanging light. 

He tiptoed on ticklish feet over the rosy biscuits of the tufted 
down puff that covered my bed. Thence he glided to another 
bright yellow saucer with its array of "eats." Then, fortified anew, 
he lit on my electric sewing machine. The click of his toenails on 
its cover so fascinated him that he walked it back and forth from 
end to end, times without number. Then down he floated to 
lunch on the seeds that he had kicked from his yellow saucer 
onto my soft brown rug. 

Next, he alighted for a moment on the slightly warm 
radiator, and I saw a most peculiar expression sweep across his 
small face. Gingerly he lifted one foot and tentatively bit his 
toes. Then he swapped legs and just as gingerly bit the second 
batch of toes. For a time he stood there, switching back and 
forth from foot to foot like a small boy blowing on his blisters; 
then, rather hastily, he flew to the soothing coolness of a chair- 



rung. With peace of mind and body restored, he favored us, his 
wonder-smitten audience, with a melodious discourse, all having 
to do probably with the great changes taking place in his bird 
world. In that quiet room his sweet voice rose bell-like. 

When he had quite finished, he skimmed the room above 
our heads, not once quickening the rhythm of his gently moving 
wings. He slid down the slanting cover of a polished box on my 
chiffonier, whence he took off for a short flight to my bureau. 
There he sat regarding us from a block of my note paper, his 
saucy face wearing the expression of a veritable babe in 
wonderland—or so it seemed to me. 

At last the call of his own kind outside drew him to the 
window. There, fearlessly, without any beating of wings or futile 
battering against the pane, he let me take him into my hand and 
band him. He, a wild bird, lost in a strange world with four man- 
creatures, had trusted my friendly voice. 

Each year produces its own quota of thrills to the 
enthusiastic bird bander. Two of my greatest came in 1936. 
When, early in that year a large flock of colorful strangers turned 
up in the yard, I was frantic to get them into my hands and look 
them over, for although they were all members of the same 
species, each one differed from his comrades in brilliancy and 
markings. They were redpolls, birds of the Arctic, who had not 
visited our Boston region in numbers for almost twenty years. 
Terrific gales and extreme cold in the northlands had driven 
them into wintering further south than was usual. My real fun 
with them did not begin until February nineteenth, the day I 
caught my first one. On February twenty-fourth I banded my 
third, and on March third, my fifty-second. In the next eleven 
days the weather moderated, and I banded only thirteen more. 

On February twenty-fifth about a hundred of these redpolls 
went the rounds of the neighborhood, but the flocks mostly 
averaged twenty-five to forty. They crowded into our traps so 
thickly that they left no room for the door to fall. Numerous 
severe frights from shrikes and hawks drove them away, 
sometimes for days at a stretch; and weather conditions were so 
bad I trapped only twenty-four in all. Yet I banded sixty-five. 



How? By enticing them into my bedroom, where we spent many 
happy hours together. In that same room I banded seven 
"greater redpolls"— larger, darker and even rarer than their 
miniature cousins, the "common redpolls." Two "hoary redpolls," 
seen and recognized by few citizens of our state, accompanied 
the others as far as my windowsill feeder, and although I was not 
able to band them, the mere presence of these rare birds 
favored me beyond my wildest hopes. 

I shall long remember a very different experience I had 
during that same year. For several weeks, early in 1936, three 
banded goldfinches tantalized me almost beyond endurance. 
They might have been absent from this section of the country 
for months—or for years; and they carried the answer on their 
pudgy left legs, where the tell-tale bands glistened in the wintry 
sunshine. But to read that answer appeared impossible for the 
trio seemed possessed to enter the traps only when some other 
bird was parked right under the propped-up door. 

Then, one bitterly cold day, I watched that fascinating trio 
eat its way from the doorway clear back to the inmost wall of the 
big trap. That required stamina on the part of all four of us! At 
last, with a clear conscience, I pulled the string, and in no time I 
had a bird cuddled in my hand. And oh, she was a dingy, wee 
tike! Her tiny, clinging toes were warm as toast. I read her band, 
and I stood there, literally rooted in my tracks, while I stroked 
her head and heard my voice repeating unsteadily: "Little 
Dumplin', Little Dumplin'!" For she was one of my son's finches, 
banded long before I took up banding myself. She knew I meant: 
"Welcome home, and bless your faithful little heart for coming 
back to us!" 

There had been many times, during these past few years, 
when, because of continued financial difficulties, it had seemed 
as though both we and the birds would be obliged to part from 
our common home; but now, as I looked at this tiny creature and 
thought how far those frail wings had carried her, how many 
perils and hardships she had survived to come safely back, I 
knew that somehow we would all be together for many years to 
come. Somehow, everything would be all right. 



An interesting instance of how things do actually turn out 
all right when one strives to do the right thing was furnished in 
connection with my desire to band a male mourning dove who, 
early in July, entered a trap. In another moment, I had him in my 
hands while my husband looked on. Fawn, pale blue, and pearl 
gray, with black wing markings, may sound, and even look, 
tame, until it is all blended into the feathered coat of a mourning 
dove. There it becomes divinely lovely. I don't know whether the 
top of his head was blue, or ash-gray or buff; perhaps it was all 
three. Certainly its coloring varied as if it were changeable silk, 
and it was infinitely lovelier. If there be such a thing as an angel¬ 
faced bird its name surely must be mourning dove. 

His coat wasn't shiny. It had a velvety indescribable sheen, 
an iridescence, like mother-of-pearl on suede. At every turn of 
the delicately molded head a splash of soft rose on each side of 
the fawn-colored neck opened up like a flower, and died in its 
moment of beauty. The wing-linings of pure pale blue fringed the 
entire edge of the bluish-gray wings. The fine brown eyes were 
deep and lustrous, and appeared to be set into a pale, blue- 
green band, elusively luminous. Fairy polka-dots of blue-black 
lay like twin beauty patches, just below the ears that were 
completely hidden by short, thick feathers. The bill, which 
should have been black, was the color of verdigris. 

Then came my moment of renunciation. The correct size of 
band for mourning doves didn't look correct to me for this 
particular mourning dove. His magenta-red legs were as fat as 
butter, and I didn't dare to chance finding out, too late, that the 
band was too small. So, free as he came, he flew from us. 

As so often happens, if I can possess my soul in patience, I 
eventually have my reward. A year later, he returned, and this 
time I was able to band both him and his mate. 

This couple's devotion to each other was sweet to see. If the 
dainty wife was attracted to something in a distant part of the 
yard that required her immediate personal attention, instantly, 
though he might only just have uncovered some gastronomical 
tid-bit, her husband would leave it without a backward glance to 
follow his beloved. He would trudge along behind her, bow- 



legged and happy, with his nose about two inches from the end 
of her tail. Having trained him, wisely, to want what she wanted, 
they were naturally perfect models of domestic bliss. 

When I banded their short fat legs, I had to tuck their front 
ends under my arm; but apparently they bore me no lasting 
resentment for the indignity, for they allowed their single 
precious baby to roam the yard as freely as they themselves 
continued to do. 

In late September we had a visit from the rare Bicknell's 
thrush, only occasionally identified in Massachusetts. A wood 
thrush drove the lovely creature into the trap for me, and I held 
him, banded him, and looked him over very carefully before I 
dared believe my own eyes. At a short distance he looked like a 
very small, dusky, gray-cheeked thrush, but after I got him in my 
hand I began to discover discrepancies. From head to tip of tail 
his sleek coat was almost tobacco brown, without the slightest 
olive glint, and his cheeks were buffy brown instead of gray. His 
throat coloring deepened on the breast into rich yellow-buff, 
bearing strong thrush markings. His legs were actually fragile, 
and his bill was noticeably slender and fine. His eyes were 
glorious, and he wore no eye ring whatsoever. His wings and tail 
were about of equal length. Like many another bird, he loved 
having his throat stroked, so much so that he flew reluctantly 
from my hands. I know I never again shall see a thrush face so 
utterly lovely and gentle. 

Another triumphant accomplishment was banding three 
winter wrens, almost one right after the other. Though these 
birds are rarely banded, four different years have netted me 
several of these prize packages. In 1936 only seventy-four 
winter wrens were banded in the whole country. 

My first experience with a winter wren nearly finished me. 
Chickadee was in the sunken pool taking a bath that was a bath. 
He was apparently scrubbing up for the winter. If it had not been 
for the violence of his ablutions I might never have succeeded in 
capturing my coveted prize. It was his splashing and thrashing 
about that attracted the brown birdling who suddenly popped 
out of the brush-pile and sidled up to the brim of the pool. 



Chicky was actually drunk on water. He turned his bath into 
a regular carousal, and the effect on his bird audience of one 
was highly stimulating. In great excitement the wren skidded 
right around the rim of the pool, skimming the ground faster and 
faster, as ever faster spattered the big water drops around him. 
Chicky and he were obviously on the verge of bird delirium, 
when, from far above the pool, a huge dead oak leaf came 
drifting nonchalantly earthward. Plop! It settled overChicky's 
head like a horse blanket. "Dee-dee-dee!" screeched Chicky, and 
exploded into the air just as the babe in brown was directly 
opposite an open trap door. Blindly shying off at right angles 
from the feathered bombshell, the wren dashed into the trap— 
and I had just sense enough left to pull the drop-string. 

I practically stood on my head over that trap for almost 
twenty minutes, fishing for a safe hold on that frail body before I 
dared close my fingers around it. When I finally held the prize in 
my hand, I marveled at his beauty and at the idea that so 
delicate a creature could possibly survive a Massachusetts 
winter. I banded the fragile leg, and when he flew from my hand, 
scolding vigorously, I prayed that he would be far south of our 
vicinity before another day dawned. 

Bird banding has given me all sorts of stories— strange, 
beautiful, sad. One of the sweetest of these was revealed to me 
one bright June day by two common little chipping sparrows. 
Looking from my window I saw Mr. Chippy hustling down the 
flagstone walk in his brown-striped suit, with a pearl-gray vest 
and a chestnut cap that gleamed like fire in the warm summer 
sunshine. He was on his way to dinner, and I watched him skid 
around the corner, dart into the trap and stop beside his own 
favorite seed pile, far inside the doorway. 

Now this gentleman had been perfectly self-possessed when 
I had taken him from that same trap and banded him more than 
a year ago. His poise was still unruffled when, almost a year 
later, I picked him up again to read his band. On this morning, 
his equanimity suddenly and completely deserted him as a 
dainty figure came dancing around the comer and headed 
straight for the trap. Such an airy, flut-tery lady—this bewitching 
wife of his—with throat and breast so palely gray they appeared 



almost snowy. As his spouse neared the trap-door. Chippy, in 
great agitation, leapt for the doorway and firmly barred the 
entrance with his own tiny body. Tenderly, he touched his wife's 
bill again and again, while she rippled her wings and "chipped" 
her delight at such manifest devotion. The lady was obviously 
longing for her breakfast, but each attempt she made to enter 
the trap to get at the seed pile was gently frustrated by her 
husband. Catching one of her fragile wing-feathers between his 
mandibles, he ran his bill down its full length from shoulder-cap 
to tip, and thus, wing-feather by wing-feather, he stroked his 
beloved one, who quivered like an aspen under the caresses. 

Then, after a last gentle stroke, he hurried to the seed pile, 
chose a morsel and rushed back to thrust it into his wife's open 
bill. He was obviously overjoyed when she swallowed his 
offering, and bustled back and forth time after time between 
doorway and seed pile, devotedly feeding her his choicest 
tidbits. Not one step inside the trap would he permit her to take. 
The hand that twice had held him captive was kind and gentle. 
No longer did he fear for himself—but it was not meet for her, his 
loved one, to risk the unaccountable happenings that might 
take place inside that food-strewn space. 

I do almost all my "birding" from a window directly over the 
cellar door which gives a perfect central view of the entire yard. 
Here hang the ends of the three control strings by means of 
which I turn three apparently innocent bird-feeding stations into 
a trio of bird-banding traps. Unfortunately I couldn't anticipate 
all the complications that might ensue from choosing that 
particular window as my observation point. It happens to be the 
window of the lavatory! How could I possibly foresee that 
professors, doctors, authors, editors and such would wear a track 
straight down the hall from our front door to the window of this 
intimate retreat? 

Usually I have no more than said "How do you do?" than 
someone asks, "Where do you do your banding?" I draw a deep 
breath, usher him firmly to that certain door, open it, and shove 
him hurriedly up to the window, praying that there will be 
enough going on in the yard to focus his attention on the 
outside, rather than on the inside. Somehow, that prayer is 



always answered, and presently we, who perhaps only a moment 
before met as strangers at the front door, are standing there, 
shoulder to shoulder, staring enchanted out of that magic 
window together, with all ceremony thrown to the four winds. 

Many persons ask if trapping a bird doesn't frighten it 
terribly. For a second—yes. Normally, most birds seem to sense 
from the bander's voice and hand that no real harm is intended, 
and almost instantly fear gives way to righteous indignation. 

Banded birds re-enter the traps in much the same spirit in 
which humans re-enter matrimony. Regardless of how terrifying 
their previous experience may have been, they are gallantly 
ready to take one more chance. 

I only pull the trap-door string under certain conditions, for 
this yard is first and foremost a bird sanctuary, and the birds and 
I agree that filling crops is infinitely more important than 
banding legs. After my birds have enjoyed a good breakfast and 
if conditions in general are favorable, I get down to business. We 
never band in bad weather, not even in summer, for with 
nesting, moulting and migrating, our summer birds have their 
hands full. During the months when bird enemies such as 
shrikes and hawks are abroad, matted, storm-soaked feathers 
are a real menace to a bird in that split second when a quick 
take-off means the difference between life and death. Handling 
makes "water logs" of feathers that would otherwise remain 
buoyant, even if damp, so we band only during the good hours. 
Always we adhere to the following rules: 

1. Be sure that all the birds are well inside the trap, facing 
away from the doorway so they can't jump into the dropping 
door. 


Never catch a small bird in the same trap with several 
heavier companions. The difference in weight between song 
birds may seem negligible to us—but not to the small chap who 
is being stepped on. 

If several birds are trapped together to be removed and 
banded one by one, cover the whole trap with a thick black cloth 



during each interval between removals. Birds do not beat 
around in the dark, and each one will patiently wait his turn. 

These rules call for unlimited patience, especially when 
some small, determined individual parks himself right in the 
doorway and placidly feeds there forever and ever, while away 
back in the trap the rare catch that might so easily have been 
ours, sailt through the doorway right over his head and makes a 
leisurely get-away. Yet we never feel we are sacrificing anything 
in putting our birds' safety first. 

To catch with one hand an indignant and resourceful little 
bird in a cage even as small as nine inches by twenty-four 
inches by nineteen inches, is much like trying to grab an eel in a 
good-sized pool. So, against the back wall of the trap we have 
partitioned off a "gathering chamber"—a tiny room too small for 
a bird to beat around in—which is entered through a narrow 
opening. The placing of the black doth over the entire front part 
of the trap makes the narrow doorway of the gathering chamber 
loom up bright as a guiding star, and into this undarkened space 
rushes the birdling. A zinc door dropped through a slot in the 
roof closes the entrance behind him. 

A hand is inserted into the chamber through a small 
"scuttle" directly over the prisoner's head, and it is now a 
reasonably simple matter to capture even the most active of 
birds. To snatch at a bird would almost certainly result in 
tragedy; but by approaching it gently until the delicate wings 
and legs are in a position to warrant safely closing the fingers in 
a firm hold, all risk of snapping fragile bones is done away with, 
and the small captive can be carried indoors, none the worse for 
wear. There he is talked to, stroked, turned on his back and 
banded, and usually, by this time even the victim is enjoying 
himself, for he has long since sensed that the hand which holds 
him will do him no harm. 

To band a bird, I lift him from the trap with my right hand, 
his head and neck projecting beyond my thumb and forefinger, 
his furled wings held close against his body. To free my right 
hand for adjusting the band, I hold my captive against my lap, 
and carefully feeling my way, I shift my left hand into place 



about his body. His tail, instead of his head, now projects from 
between thumb and forefinger, the bird lying on his back within 
my palm. 

Turning my hand, palm up, I now gather the toes of the 
bird's left foot into a bunch, which I hold together snugly with 
my left thumb and forefinger, thus preventing a stray toe from 
getting squeezed between the ends of the band as I close it 
around the leg. This is done with pliers, which also hold the 
partly open band in readiness to slip around the bird's tarsus. I 
have three pairs of these pliers, which have holes of various 
sizes ground in their jaws (two holes to each pair), to 
accommodate exactly bands of any size required, from the 
smallest to the largest of the song-bird sizes. Squeezing the 
pliers brings the ends of the band together perfectly, and 
without any danger of overlapping. 

Bands should be large enough to turn easily on the leg, and 
also move up and down the tarsus; but they should not be large 
enough to admit a small twig or other obstruction between band 
and leg. 

Experience is a valuable teacher, and from the very first, we 
let nothing get by us that might add to our birds' comfort. So, 
when I discovered some raw spots at the base of a few bills, 
caused by thrusting the bill too far through the trap's wire in a 
natural attempt to escape, even though no real harm resulted, I 
didn't like it. I designed a trap with glass sides. Since then I have 
passed my design along to several other bird banders. My son 
made the trap; now we watch bills slide harmlessly along thos* 
smooth glass sides, and in that limited space not even an 
explosive jay can get up enough momentum to break either the 
glass or his own neck. 

Later, David found a way to fasten glass sides onto the all¬ 
wire trap, and I had a sheet of heavy glass cut to fit the top of 
each trap, thus protecting the food against fermentation caused 
by stormy weather. 

Lastly, I replaced the bottom third of the wire trap-door with 
heavy cloth mesh, thereby removing any possibility of harm to a 
bird accidentally caught beneath it. Our traps are a product all 



our own— simple, foolproof and unique. They are not much to 
look at, save from a bird's point of view, but they do a grand job. 

In six and one-half years we have banded in all, three 
thousand six hundred and thirty-five birds of forty-two different 
species and have recorded five hundred and eighty returns. In 
view of the fact that eight and three-tenths per cent of returns is 
considered an excellent proportion, I feel I have reason to be 
proud of the figures I have been able to chalk up on my personal 
records. 

Despite the fact that so many of our birds return to us, I 
never fail to be moved by the experience of holding in my hands 
again some lovely bird wearing my bracelet on his leg, who may 
have been gone for months or for years. 

Even now, I am still thrilled with the joy and the awe that 
filled my heart when, for the sixth successive year, I held in my 
hands Big Boy, the beautiful rose-breasted grosbeak who was 
banded here June eleventh, 1934—a record that sent a tear 
splashing down on the top of his shining black head as I carried 
him inside to call on my husband. It seemed as if the handsome 
fellow knew that he belonged, so graciously did he accept from 
our fingers the sunflower seeds we proffered. 

Twenty days later, I took from the piazza trap "The Baby," 
banded here when only a few weeks old, on July seventh, 1934. 
Her record duplicates Big Boy's, except that he, when banded, 
was a fully matured adult several years old. 

And now I am anxiously watching for "Mother," who was 
banded here May twenty-seventh, 1934, and who has reported 
each year—up to now. 

The record of the rose-breasted grosbeaks that have been 
banded and have returned has been described as phenomenal 
by a man who is well qualified to know; so I am reproducing it— 
with apologies for the unscientific asides in which I have 
occasionally indulged. 
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34 ^ 56 '9 
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May 26,1934 
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July 5. >934 
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All grown up when banded. Two returns the same year. 


Returned 


May 29.1955 
Jime 21,1936 
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June 30,1938 

J“ly «.'939 

May 10,1935 
May R, 1936 

July *.6.193.3 

.June 17,1936 
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Band No. 

Sex 

Date Banded 

Remarks 

Returr 

. 

36-201419 

d' 

June 24, 1936 

Adult; some brown flight feathers and white speckles on back. 
Perfect plumage in 1937. 

May 10, 
? 

May 14, 
May 24, 

36-201420 

o’ 

June 25,1936 

Probably two years old. Brown primaries. 

May 16, 

36-201424 

c? 

July 3.1936 

Probably two years old. Brown primaries; vermilion-red shield 
flecked with golden buff; buff “freckles” around eyes. 

June II, 

36-201446 

c? 

July 5.1936 

Probably at least two years old. Brown primaries. Caught in trap 
with baby daughter (37-237658 on July 15, 1937). 

July 6, 

36-230091 

c? 

June 26, 1937 

Flight feathers all brown tipped. Retaken in trap with boy baby, 
(38-249305) on Aug. 12,1938. Now in glorious color. 

June 10, 
June 10, 
May 17, 

37-237655 

O’ 

July 13.1937 

Beautifully shaped but badly unfinished. Year-old youngster. Re¬ 
turned with black stripes on brown back; black head mottled 
with brown; tan eyebrow; funny rose-red bib; white breast 
streaked with dark brown, and part tan. 

July 28, 
June 15, 
May ig. 
(in won 
coat). 

37.237662 

$ 

July 20, 1937 

Adult; big and handsome; almost black head. 

May 20, 
May 21, 
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CHAPTER 10 


The Riddle Of The Purple 

Finches 


Truly, the questions that bird banding is beginning to answer 
regarding the bird as an individual, are legion. For instance I 
can say for certain that one year Poppa Grosbeak married a 
girl young enough to be his granddaughter, and that the 
very next year he had a terrible time trying to win the same 
girl again. It is fascinating to know that he finally got her, 
and that countless other intriguing discoveries are facts, and 
not surmises. 

Only through bird banding—and the help of a famous 
bird authority—could I ever have solved the tantalizing 
riddle of the purple finches. 

Years ago, when our countryside was rich in Norway 
spruces, cedars and junipers, large numbers of these lovely 
birds nested and wintered in the Boston region. Then man 
introduced the English sparrow, who drove the finches away 
so thoroughly that they have never returned in their former 
numbers. The removal of the evergreen forests, and, finally, 
the introduction of the alien starling, which gobbled up the 
remaining cedar and juniper berries that nature had 
provided for the finches' winter food, combined to produce a 
condition in which these beautiful song birds could no 
longer winter safely here without help. 

Along with Chicky, and the rose-breasted grosbeak, the 
purple finch stands for bird perfection in my mind. His voice 
is to a canary's as a cello is to a violin. So lovely is this song 
that until the law stepped in a few years ago, it was a 
common practice to cage these wild birds and ship them 


abroad. In disposition the purple finch is gentle, sweet and 
trusting, although he has a mind of his own. 

Purple finches had been with us continuously since 
December eighteenth, 1932, a visit of twenty-two months' 
duration. When, at the end of that time, they suddenly 
departed, I felt as lost as an Englishman without his tea. 
Three days later four of them returned to tender my 
husband and myself their best wishes on our wedding 
anniversary. That same night they all picked up their 
baggage and went over the road, leaving me mourning my 
lost friends. 

Five months later, early in March, a pair of purple 
finches alighted on the big glass feeder. The male had 
dressed for the occasion, but the female had stepped right 
out of her kitchen in her striped gingham apron. However, 
both of them were a welcome sight to this infatuated 
individual. Mid-March found their friends and relatives 
coming in fast, and by mid-April about twenty-eight arrived 
with so many in full color that my windowsill looked like a 
tropical garden. 

At the end of my first year's acquaintance with the 
purple finch I felt I knew just about all there was to know 
about him. In fact, in April, 1933, I actually went on record in 
print with the proud statement: “I can truthfully claim but 
little actual knowledge of birds in general, but I know the 
purple finch thoroughly." 

Merely to recall such boasting now brings the blush of 
shame to my cheek, for before another year had rolled round 
I had to confess that the purple finch had me guessing, and 
no mistake. Nor was it any wonder. Who wouldn't be puzzled 
to spot a drab little creature and complacently label her 
"female," only to discover later from her song and other 
incontrovertible evidence, that she isn't a lady at all-in 
fact, she's an out and out gentleman! 



It's the color question that causes all the trouble. Here 
is an example of the kind of thing that went on, time after 
time: 

One day in early May two prim purple finch maidens (or 
so I presumed) sat at luncheon on my windowsill. They were 
as alike as two peas in a pod, with not a colorful feather 
between them. Small “clinking" notes told me that this was 
the pleasantly gossipy meeting of two old friends. Suddenly 
a wild burst of melody cascaded from the branch of a nearby 
oak. Its effect on one of my guests was startling. Her hair 
stood straight on end; her throat blew up like a miniature 
balloon, and her bosom puffed and heaved till I feared a 
casualty. Way up on tiptoes she rose, her eyes sparkling like 
twin jewels, her stiff tail cocked at an arrogant angle. Note 
for note she hurled back at the kinsman in the oak tree the 
jubilant trills of the male finch's mating song. Then it was I 
realized that despite the plain olive-brown garb, one of 
those finches wasn't a maid at all. She was a youth 
masquerading in feminine attire! 

And the other prim brown lady? A flaunted indifference, 
and a much-chewed sunflower seed with its shell still 
unbroken, unmistakably betrayed the sex there. This was 
indeed a damsel. Then and there I concluded that it was as 
safe to go by facial expression as by anything else in 
endeavoring to determine the sex of a purple finch. 

The following record will serve further to indicate what 
tricksters these purple finches are: 

On May 27 David banded a purple finch so lacking in 
sex coloring that my entry read: “Adult It." Its band number 
was L-69420. The next day he banded an identical twin to 
the first finch with the band L-69421, and two days later a 
third, exactly like the first two, under the band number L- 
69422. All these birds were a year or more old when they 
were banded. 



Four months later, I recaptured 69422 and found him 
dressed in dull raspberry from head to tail, proving that in 
the interval he had discarded his neuter personality and 
become a complete male. Winter passed. The finches left us 
and returned. Late in March I recaptured another of our 
triplets, 69421, and found that he, too, had decided to be a 
male. Except for a few discrepancies in color that could be 
seen only in a close-up, he was completely grown up and 
thoroughly masculine. 

Two days later I caught the third of our triplets, who, by 
the way, bit a chunk out of me on that occasion. He, too, was 
a lovely male. Not one of those three “Its” had favored a 
feminine career! 

On the other hand, a purple finch captured on May 
twenty-sixth, 1934, and set down as “female” returned a 
year later, still a lady. Yet she had time, even after her 
second birthday, to change her mind in that direction. For I 
know positively that a two-year-old can be as brown as a 
chestnut, and yet appear three or four months after her 
second birthday outfitted from head to tail in wine. 

By this time, although I hadn't found any confirmation 
in bird books to that effect, I knew in my own mind that 
there were fifteen-month-old youngsters who were almost as 
glamorously rosy as their older brothers. I had a feeling that 
the purple finches were still holding out on me, and that I 
would do well to take even my own conclusions, based on 
careful observation, with one, or even two, pinches of salt. 

Earlier that spring a bird-banding friend in Washington, 
knowing that I was disturbed about my difficulties with the 
finch plumage, wrote me that no doubt a friend of his could 
set me straight. “You'll enjoy each other,” he added. “Just 
use my name and let me know what happens.” 

I sent a letter to this stranger about the middle of June. 
Two weeks later came a package with a mounted 



enlargement of a handsome female purple finch. “For your 
scrapbook—I like the look in the lady's eye/' said a note on 
the back. There were other fine bird photos taken on this 
gentleman's own home grounds. 

Right then and there I began to feel uneasy. Then came 
pamphlets, letters and comments, all written by the 
gentleman himself, and I noticed a letterhead that gave me 
chills. I soon learned that my new correspondent was, in 
professional life, president of a banking institution, and also 
that he is considered the highest authority in the land on 
the plumage of the purple finch. He knows, if anyone does, 
when this feather drops out and when that feather sprouts, 
how long purple finches live, just how long it takes male 
birds to gain their full ripe color, and a million other things. I 
had addressed him as though he were a newly found 
brother, serenely requested his assistance, written him a 
conglomeration of stuff, and wound it all up by referring to 
experts as cuckoos who tore each other's hair! 

Hurrah! From that day on there was no further need for 
“salting down" my surmises regarding fifteen-month-old 
purple finches in colorful plumage. A man who has banded 
more than twenty thousand purple finches, has studied their 
plumage in detail, and has had some two thousand of them 
return, a few of them every year for six, seven and even 
eight years, ought to be backer enough for anyone in that 
line. He told me that I had made no mistake in claiming that 
numbers of male finches attain deep coloring at fifteen 
months of age, a color which brightens with the years. 

Time has taught me that to attempt to tell a purple 
finch's age and sex from the color of its plumage presents 
problems that, figuratively, do set the experts to pulling 
each other's hair, and amateurs like myself to pulling their 
own. Some of the scientists declare there are some 
marvelous female purple finch vocalists. Others insist, “Not 
a bit of it! She's a gentleman decked out in her wife's dress." 



If that sounds mixed, so do the scientists! Still other 
experts claim that some male finches never come into color; 
and another group stoutly maintains that the rosy color may 
disappear at times through the winter months, so that the 
male bird grows old backwards, as it were. Some females, 
too, are supposed to acquire stray splotches of color. Out of 
all this hodgepodge I have drawn just one conclusion—that 
amateurs aren't the only people who get all tangled up. 

It was always a real sorrow to me when my purple 
finches set out for parts unknown, for I longed to keep them 
with me always. Finally, late in 1936, I again sought out my 
friend, the purple finch authority on this point. “Why in 
creation won't my finches stay home?" I asked. “All I have 
left is just one finch!" 

“Only one?" came back the response. “What a pity! I 
have twice that number." 

When a man who knows all the tricks gets down to two 
finches, the rest of us would do well not to fuss. Besides, if 
we knew without any doubt that this, that or the other bird 
would always be where we expected it to be at a given time, 
bird loving would lose much of its fascination. It is what we 
don't know that most intrigues us. I admit I complain about 
the disappointments that Mother Nature hands out to me on 
occasion, but I find nearly all her surprise packages are 
worth their weight in gold. 


The other day two purple finch lovers stopped for a 
while on my windowsill; one was a gorgeous crested knight, 
and one was a small dusky maid. Olive-bronze from head to 
tail, she seemed a drab lass to mate with such complete and 
fiery beauty. I finally trapped the pair, and banded the wine- 
clad knight. The female I did not need to band, for she 
already wore the shining anklet that had made her mine in 
babyhood. I only stroked her head, and touched her warm 



sleek throat, and apologized to her most humbly for ever 
having called her drab. 

Below a silky patch of creamy white under her chin, a 
tiny spangled necklace hung upon a darkly striped breast. 
Spread out like a sunburst lay a crescent of fine dusky 
feathers tipped with minute gems of ruby, rose, burnt 
orange, sunshine yellow, and pinkish cream. Her wings were 
etched in sooty brown and washed with olive-green, and the 
long flight feathers were fringed with delicate pink-orange. 
The base of her deeply forked tail was checkered with 
yellow-green and golden bronze and brilliant burnt orange, 
but a rosy flush mellowed each lovely hue. Then I counted 
nine wee feathers set in a perfect half-moon across the very 
top of her indignant head, and the feathers were like nine 
glowing rubies set in a green-bronze crown. She was 
adorned with all the glory of Sheba's queen— and I had 
thought her plain. When she left my hand and alighted on a 
nearby branch, a drab bird was again what I saw. But the 
knight's lovely lady if what I remember. 



CHAPTER 11 


Enemies Of The Kingdom 


In the very early days of the building of our bird kingdom I 
encountered a problem that troubled me greatly, as it must 
trouble many people who love cats and birds too. We had 
two cats—Chub and Gray Brother. Chub was never much of a 
problem, as she was the gentlest soul in the world, and she 
hadn't a tooth in her head. Finding them badly abscessed, 
we had had them all removed. Gray Brother was a cat of 
another color. At first I tried stuffing both our pets so full 
they could hardly budge before letting them outdoors. This 
worked beautifully with Chub, but Gray Brother, stuffed or 
not, was always on the hunt. 

One spring morning Brother brought me the tiny body 
of a brown creeper, and a few weeks later dropped at my 
feet the lifeless form of my own beloved Mrs. Quank, dressed 
in the shining new 

honeymoon gown she had just displayed to me so 
proudly. My heart almost broke. I vowed that I would prevent 
any more such tragedies. 


After trying many experiments, all failures, we solved 
the problem by turning both cats loose in 



the big screened porch, where they could revel in the 
fresh air and sunlight, with a huge box of sand conveniently 
near. Then, fifteen minutes after the last bird left the yard at 
dusk, we freed our pets to wander where they would for a 
few minutes or a few hours. As most cats work their havoc 
upon birds just before dawn, ours were never allowed to stay 



out all night. To coax them indoors again was not always 
easy, however. 

Finally I hit upon the scheme of warming up a portion of 
fish until it steamed odoriferously. Then, stepping out into 
the night and swinging the pan about like a brazier of 
incense, I waited for its enticing aroma to draw the prodigal 
cats back to the fold. A bother? Yes. But how could I kill in 
cold blood two pets I loved and who loved me, and whose 
mother had been our companion for several years? 

Apparently this was the answer to our problem of cats 
versus birds, for there were no more bird tragedies 
attributable to this cause, and Gray Brother throve happily 
till six months past his twelfth birthday. Dear old Chubby, 
only one week short of her sixteenth birthday, has but just 
left me. 

If our cats had provided the only threat to the lives and 
happiness of our bird guests, we should have been all right; 
but unfortunately this was not the case. We had also to 
protect the birds from the harassing forays of strange cats 
and dogs that wandered into our territory. This I did by 
keeping inside my window, ready for action, an air rifle with 
a spring too weak to be dangerous, but which served as an 
effective warning, and invariably drove off the four-footed 
marauders. 

Meanwhile, squirrels had become a real problem. 
Nothing was safe from them. They kicked out a side of our 
big glass feeder, and soon repeated the performance. This 
was bad enough, but when a baby purple finch was cornered 
in that same feeder and literally scared to death, I decided 
that patience was no longer a virtue. 

Jays, too, were a constant source of irritation. Born 
bullies and plunderers, they began to invade our kingdom 
the moment they discovered there was food to be had for 



the taking. Yet it was hard to take drastic action against 
these hungry raiders. 

I set up a free lunch counter for jays and squirrels 
exclusively, near the rear stone wall that bounded our yard. 
There, every day, in amounts that varied according to the 
severity of the weather, I put out a loaf or more of broken 
bread with table scraps, and from one to several quarts of 
the same wild bird seed used for our own birds. With hunger 
no longer the incentive, further raiding on the yard was to 
be met with no half measures. 

Many times a day, during one particular summer, nine 
young jays had a grand time teetering on a loose oak limb 
out in the Tangle. They were really beautiful creatures, so 
fresh and fluffy, and just as innocently appealing as the bird 
babies of smaller species. Give a jay an inch and he'll take 
the whole yard. I knew that early autumn would find these 
same innocent babies grown into roistering bullies who 
would try to hog everything and make peaceful feeding next 
to impossible for less hardy youngsters. I tried frightening 
them off by waving a mop and shouting at them whenever 
they came into the yard —only to have them crane their 
necks for a better view of this free show. They simply didn't 
know enough to be scared. Each new antic I tried was just 
one more act put on for their entertainment. Finally, 

I decided to see what trapping would do. 

On July thirteenth I trapped the first of the nine jay 
babies. He was a fully grown infant, lovely as a 

dream. Using two cake tins for cymbals, I clashed them 
over his wildly crested head till he almost swooned. Before 
he could recover, I scooped him out of the trap, gave him a 
shake, turned him upside down, and clamped the band on 
him. Then we just looked at each other. The bold jay eyes 
were snapping with terror, and he could only gasp—but oh, 
the things he called me! 



Suddenly my heart softened, and before I realized it, I 
was scratching all around his war-locks, while the handsome 
villain actually crooned his delight. Then I offered him a 
seed. Though his cheeks were already so plump with stolen 
booty that they stuck out like a bad case of mumps, he not 
only snatched the seed but tried for a finger as well. Loaded 
to the gills, he shot out of my hand, leaving a trail of 
ungrateful remarks that fairly crackled against my eardrums. 
And he didn't come back. 

In all, I banded fifteen jay youngsters and am glad to 
report that they rarely bothered the feeders again. 

I decided to try this same medicine on some starlings 
who showed up on our glass feeder one morning. True, 
starlings were rarities in our neighborhood, but I knew that if 
this vanguard of three ever got the idea into their heads that 
they were welcome guests, soon we would have at least 
three hundred of their kind taking over the premises. 

With real delight, I dropped the trap-door on one of the 
black rascals who had unwisely been poking his bill into 
everything within reach. 

As I looked down through the wire mesh at my captive, 
pacing majestically up and down, I could still see faint traces 
of the buffy feather edgings that gave his winter coat its 
spotted appearance. Though the tip of his bill was dark, its 
other three-quarters was a bright corn yellow. Nevertheless 
he looked to me as black as even a blackbird could be. 

I lifted the dumpy creature out through the trapdoor, 
and the next instant I was looking into a pair of brown eyes 
that set off one of the handsomest bird faces I had ever 
seen. His coat was silky, soft, and perfectly groomed with 
nature's own brilliantine. A scintillating iridescence played 
over him from head to tail like sheet lightning over a 
midnight sky. Tantalizing flashes of bronze, green, blue and 
rosy purple kept jumping out at me, but before I could 



decide whence they came, they had fused again with utter 
blackness. So enchanted was I by this ever-changing color 
play that it was with real difficulty I recalled myself long 
enough to clap a band on an unresisting left leg. 

During this time the captive had made no attempt 
whatever to escape. His wide brown eyes, quietly regarding 
me, betrayed no trace of fear or anger. In their depths I read 
only patience and a stoical resignation to whatever might 
befall. Guiltily I remembered that this was a member of a 
race of undesirable foreigners, transported into an alien land 
through no wish of their own. I had been bitterly 
condemning in him the very qualities we all laud in humans 
—staunch courage in overcoming the handicaps of existence 
in a strange land, and an unquenchable determination to 
survive. 

Nevertheless, I could not welcome even three starlings 
to our kingdom, and before I turned this one loose, he had to 
be cured of any possible inclination to return. This, it 
seemed to me, would be best accomplished by temporary 
imprisonment in a box with a wire top, glass ends, and a 
perch. When he should be liberated on the morrow, I 
counted on him to spread among the members of his clan a 
harrowing tale that would discourage any further invasion. 
Into this box, with plenty of food and water, I tucked the 
starling, and hung box and starling from a beam in the 
cellar. 

Spreading his stubby tail out fanlike, he squatted there 
on his rump and thrust his newly banded leg with its toes 
tightly clenched, straight out in front of him. Instantly the 
bright band caught and held his attention. I left him staring 
at his anklet as though hypnotized by it. Three hours later I 
found him in exactly the same position, still gazing wide- 
eyed at that metal band. Probably this thieving blackbird 
was utterly flabbergasted that such a glittering, delightful 



bauble should have fastened itself onto him, instead of he 
onto it. 

When I went to the cage early next morning my heart 
skipped a beat. For an instant I thought death had taken 
pity on the wild, caged spirit. There squatted my captive 
exactly as I had left him eight long hours before, with his 
unwavering gaze still fixed on his shining bracelet. I shall 
never know whether he sat thus open-eyed throughout the 
night, but I do know that he had not touched a crumb of 
food or a drop of water during those hours. He had not made 
a single outcry—he whose clever mimicries of at least thirty- 
two bird tongues bewilder the shrewdest ears, and whose 
rasping outcries play untunefully on human nerves and 
tempers. 

He had kept still—and by keeping still, he had me 
licked. With shame in my heart, I placed the cage on my 
windowsill and lifted the door. And then, from the black 
streak that rapidly dwindled to a dot and vanished into the 
horizon, all thirty-two varieties of starling speech came 
hurtling back to me on the wings of a wind no freer than he. 

But the menace of cats, squirrels, jays and starlings 
combined was as nothing to that which began to manifest 
itself even as far back as the winter of 1933-34. In that 
winter a total of more than five feet of snow fell on the level 
in Boston, and quite in keeping with the weather's 
performance was the appearance here in Massachusetts of 
various species of birds from the far north. One morning in 
late December, after a particularly heavy snowfall, when the 
birds should by right have been clamoring for their 
breakfast, the seeds which I had placed for them lay 
untouched on the outside feeding-shelf, and there was a 
strange and unnatural absence of joyous chatter. 

“I can't understand it," I exclaimed, as I sat at breakfast 
with my family. "I know something's wrong. In this weather 



those birds want their food, and something is keeping them 
from getting it. I'm going out to look around." 

The syringa bush which grew beneath the chickadees' 
favorite lunch counter stood gauntly in the nipping cold. 
Suddenly a hand seemed to clutch at my throat. Impaled on 
a small branch that had felt the touch of countless clinging 
toes, a tiny figure hung motionless, with its once happy gray 
wings drooped pitifully, and the once gay black head 
hanging low. Thrust through like a fowl on a spit was one of 
our chickadees. 

Shrike, the butcher bird from the north, whose work this 
undoubtedly was, had long since disappeared from the 
scene, but the syringa held fast the sign that to all small 
birds is unmistakable—Chicky's dead body, sending forth 
the warning his stilled voice could no longer trill: "Watch 
out! The Gray Death is near!" 

Until this time shrikes and hawks had refrained from 
actually invading the yard, although my birds had already 
sensed their presence nearby. Now I began to learn only too 
well that once a bird refuge has been spotted by a shrike, he 
is likely to make that place his hunting ground. 

From then until March, 1934, we were cruelly raided by 
hawks and shrikes, and the slaughter of our innocents was 
so dreadful I was in despair. Intense cold and violent storms 
in the far north had driven the smaller northern birds 
southward, and the predatory birds naturally chased after 
their vanishing food supply. Six to ten raids every day kept 
my feathered children in a state of perpetual terror. 

Meanwhile I had heard that several flocks of from 
twenty to thirty evening grosbeaks, hailing from Michigan 
and farther north and west, had invaded Massachusetts and 
several small flocks had arrived in our town. Bird lovers from 
miles around were thronging here to see them. Of late years 
a few evening grosbeaks have been seen in this state every 



winter, but they are considered rare visitors. I felt grieved 
that none of them had so far called on me; yet I couldn't 
help admiring their common sense for keeping away from a 
neighborhood infested with predators. 

Then, one morning in mid-February I heard a strange 
sound coming from the yard. A new voice, combining the 
ring of frogs in a meadow and the winding of a winch, was 
calling, calling me. I looked out of my window straight into 
the quizzical dark eyes of a female evening grosbeak. 
Crooning softly, she flew to the porch railing, and thence to 
the sill in front of me. I dropped to my knees, and 
delightedly we gazed at each other. 

She was gray—a soft, warm gray—but the top of her 
head was so dusky it was almost black. A splotch of 
greenish-gold iridescence on either side of her lighter throat 
was the only touch of bright color. Clusters of delicate, 
smoky “curls" overlay the lower black flight feathers of her 
wings; her black tail was heavily etched with the same 
silvery gray. Came a whirr of wings, as three more grosbeaks 
fluttered down beside my talkative friend, and then six more 
dropped to the top of the big glass feeding station. 

A flower garden dropped from the heavens and bursting 
into bloom before my eyes could not have been lovelier, for 
of the ten birds, five were males in the colorful glory of ripe 
maturity. Their sturdy bodies were brilliant yellow and dull 
old-gold, washed with greenish bronze and black. Their 
wings and tails were of polished jet, with puffs of snowy 
white overlapping the long flight feathers. Their bills were 
like no other bills, yellow or greenish-ivory, covering 
practically the entire face, and tremendously stout and 
powerful. Their eyes were large and lustrous—beautiful, 
friendly eyes. When a purple finch in full regalia fluttered 
down beside a golden grosbeak, and a second flanked him 
on the other side, the beauty of that trio seemed almost 
unearthly. 



In spite of repeated raids by a shrike, the grosbeaks 
returned to my porch again and again that day, but at two 
o'clock in the afternoon the last one flew away. 

Next morning a sound like the winding of many winches 
called me out of my warm bed. Evidently my open-handed 
welcome had made an impression, for there, crowding close 
to the house, were some thirty evening grosbeaks. Our back 
porch and several windowsill feeders soon became their 
favorite lunch counters. Even repeated raids by the shrike 
failed to quench my guests' appetites until one in the 
afternoon when all but one departed. This gracious lady 
lingered for another two hours. (Where the grosbeaks spent 
their afternoons, no one in Massachusetts knew—or why 
they left all feeding stations by twelve or one each day.) 

On the following day I was literally shouted out of bed 
nearly half an hour before sun-up. On our four-by-six-foot 
back porch, and on the twenty by twenty-four-inch feeding 
station, awaited fifty-two evening grosbeaks. Another 
feeding box was overflowing with them, and several more 
stood about in the snow. Fully seventy-five evening 
grosbeaks were busily telling me how empty they were—as 
were seventy-five tree sparrows, several English sparrows, 
forty to fifty purple finches, about seventy-five gold finches, 
twenty-five to thirty-five juncos, seven pine siskins, two 
pairs of white-breasted nuthatches, one pair of tiny 
redbreasted nuthatches, two brown creepers, four downy 
woodpeckers, and a dozen blessed chickadees. Over three 
hundred clamorous, hungry voices calling me! It was too 
much. Flinging on a coat, I went out into that sub-zero 
temperature and fed them. So warm was the glow in my 
heart at their enthusiastic greeting, that I forgot even to 
sneeze. 

The next day boosted the grosbeak throng to well 
beyond the hundred mark. Meanwhile, a slight early 
morning snowfall soon developed into a full-fledged 



blizzard. Twenty-three grosbeaks were packed together on 
one feeding station, and through the swirling snowflakes I 
glimpsed, shuttling in and out among those sturdy bodies, 
three tiny siskins, whose small, fine bills couldn't even hold 
a sunflower seed, let alone crack one. The evening grosbeak 
bill, however, is constructed on the steam-roller plan: one 
crunch and bits of kernel spurt out on all sides. The siskins 
were dining nobly on the “side dishes." They followed their 
food supply without even bothering to lift their heads, 
depending on their hosts to unsnarl all traffic tie-ups. I 
watched one handsome golden chap cautiously straddle an 
impudent brindled bird without so much as ruffling a 
feather. 

On that stormy February day more than twenty-five 
pounds of wild bird seed, many pounds of sunflower seed, 
chick feed, and suet disappeared like dew before the sun. 
Blizzards always take horrible toll of all wild life, and the 
thought of that vanished food comforted me. 

The fifth day of the evening grosbeak invasion dawned 
as a smiling but raw winter's day. With snow everywhere, my 
birds were awaiting me anxiously. Apparently the grosbeak 
flock had now reached its peak. After putting out literally 
quarts of food, I could only hope that the day would pass 
uneventfully for all my feathered visitors. But I knew too 
surely the natural effect of a snow-covered countryside on 
predatory creatures ravenously stalking their prey. 

At seven in the morning a shrike drove the terrorized 
flock before him in a madly dashing wave, and when, a little 
later, the birds returned and nervously settled to feed, a 
hawk suddenly swooped down from out of nowhere onto the 
big feeding box. In the wild consternation that reigned 
throughout the yard, the grosbeaks plunged away in 
headlong flight, and for several hours they could not be 
persuaded to return to the feeding trays. My own little 
fellows stayed “jumpy" all day. 



By noon the air was almost warm, and I saw most of the 
grosbeak flock sitting high up among the naked branches of 
our three big oaks where they preened for almost half an 
hour in the sunshine. Seven times I counted them, outlined 
against the sky, scarcely changing their positions save to 
stretch their wings or fluff out their feathers. My count of 
them varied by only one. There were either ninety-three or 
ninety-four. Away up in the topmost branches of our four 
biggest pines, many huge ivory bills glinted in the sunshine, 
almost like tiny electric lights flashing on and off as heads 
turned this way and that among the dark branches. At one 
moment I counted thirty-seven flashes, and there must have 
been many that were too deeply shaded to register at all. No 
wonder twenty pounds of sunflower seed lasted only two 
hours—and that our own budget had skyrocketed out of 
existence! 

The next day—the last day of a dreadful month —found 
fifty of the grosbeaks still here, and our own birds plentiful. 
Conditions were reasonably peaceful and remained so until 
around the middle of March. Then, one day, while thirty 
grosbeaks were feeding on the porch, a shrike cut across the 
yard. Shrieking their wild alarm, the grosbeaks hurtled 
upward in blind panic. 

My last sight of them that day showed them being 
followed in close pursuit by the butcher bird. My last 
memories of them were the cries of distress that died away 
in the distance. None of them returned the next day, and I 
was tormented by anxiety. 

On March 14th two goldfinches flew into the yard, 
paused for half a minute, and flew away. They were the only 
bird visitors in this yard that entire day. 

Something was terribly wrong in my back-yard 
kingdom. 



Next morning a horde of uneasy, hungry birds came in, 
fed amid panicky interruptions, and long before noon 
departed for good, leaving me guessing. At four in the 
afternoon I went to the window and looked out unhappily at 
our deserted yard. Just then, down near the stone wall, I 
caught sight of numerous loose feathers drifting along. Next, 
my eyes were attracted by a sudden movement, and another 
puff of feathers floated away, just as if a pillow had burst, 
releasing them. 

Then I saw a dusky figure crouched over something 
lying motionless on a stump. Here at last was my chance to 
rid the yard of its jinx. 

It so happens that guns hold no terror for me. On our 
first vacation together, my husband and I took up target 
shooting just for fun. I took to it enthusiastically, never 
dreaming at the time that I was receiving training that 
would later prove valuable to me in helping to guard a bird 
sanctuary. 

Now, very cautiously, I opened the window a few inches. 
With the report of the gun, two big wings opened wide, and 
a tail spread itself out like a straight-edged fan. Gracefully 
and gently the creature laid itself down in the snow. I went 
out and turned it over. I saw a fiercely handsome face, as 
majestic as a young eagle's and beautifully marked 
plumage. Thick between the toes, and in the hooked beak 
were clustered golden green feathers, and a headless 
goldfinch lay on the stump with its breast plucked as bare of 
feathers as the palm of a hand. On one stubby leg shone one 
of our own bands. A sharp-shinned hawk had claimed her 
last victim. 

Later, under one of my windows I discovered the 
recently scattered feathers of a junco. Undoubtedly my birds 
had seen him killed there a few days before, and had stayed 
away until hunger drove them back. But killing the hawk 



killed the last jinx of that winter, and the spirit of peace 
again descended on us. 

The harrowing experiences of that dreadful winter 
impressed upon me as nothing else could have, the 
importance of doing everything possible to protect our birds 
from similar raids in the future. I would use the rifle in their 
defense whenever I could, but it was impossible to stand 
guard every minute of the day. When I read in our 
newspaper column of the success two other bird lovers had 
had with brush-piles on their farms, we decided to have a 
brush-pile too. We fashioned it by interweaving odd lengths 
of brush into a fairly solid pile, and roofing it over with pine 
and other evergreen boughs. When completed, it formed a 
bulwark about eighteen feet long, seven wide, and seven 
high, irregularly honeycombed with small openings. 

Before it had been here a week, I knew it would be here 
forever, or at least for as long as my birds wanted it. Every 
fall the evergreen roof is renewed, and every two years the 
entire pile is carted away, the ground raked over, and a fine 
new springy brush pile is open for business before night 
falls. 


To the uninitiated, this mass of brush is merely a 
landscape nightmare. To hawks and shrikes it is a still 
unsolved crime against their kind, but to bird eyes and to 
mine, it is a heavenly thing, for its presence has saved 
precious bird lives past all estimating. 

During the winter of 1935-36 we suffered another 
onslaught from shrikes and hawks. In a little less than three 
months I shot nine of these killers— seven shrikes and two 
sharp-shinned hawks. 

It was intensely interesting to me to note the different 
manner in which song birds and killers reacted to the report 
of the same rifle. Following instantly upon the report that 
had extinguished a tyrant, would come the muted voices of 



the little song birds who had been driven into the woods, as 
they flitted nearer, ever nearer to the yard they loved. 
Commonly, they flew right up to the window from which had 
come all the noise, thus exhibiting a trust and 
understanding that was positively uncanny. 

As time went on, their attitude toward the weapons 
themselves became one of downright chumminess. Often 
when we poked the air rifle out of the window to warn away 
a too venturesome squirrel, those silly birds acted as if they 
thought it was just our way of handing them another 
pleasant perch. 

Goldfinches, purple finches, chickies, or tree sparrows 
are almost sure to sit down at once on the gun-barrel, and 
have to be shaken off before we can go into action. 

One day when David poked the rifle out of the banding- 
room window, three goldfinches instantly alighted on it. 

From the kitchen doorway I could see the gun-barrel 
describing violent circles in the air while they just kept 
hanging on. I heard my son's voice exploding indignantly, 
“For Pete's sake, doncha want me to save your silly lives?" 

By 1935 the sound of a shot, instead of throwing our 
birds into a panic, always brought them hustling the faster 
to the feeders, especially to those closest to the house. Yet 
several reliable scientists claim that birds have no reasoning 
power! 

The drama surrounding the disposal of one of the 
shrikes was a particularly pathetic one. Barely half an hour 
after I had driven a hawk away from the brush-pile, I heard a 
bird shrieking in mortal terror, but before I could open the 
window the dreadful sound had stopped. Down near the 
stone wall a stocky, dingy bird had borne to earth a little 
creature whose wings still fluttered in its futile efforts to 
escape. With the crack of my rifle the killer gave a 
convulsive flop and dropped its victim. 



I went out to where the still, gray shape lay on the 
ground enshrouded in its own sable wings and tail. Close 
beside it lay the crumpled body of a male goldfinch. On the 
tip of his bill one drop of blood trembled ruby-red against 
the snow. A funny little smootch on his forehead was all that 
remained of his last year's hat. Patches of warm gold that 
peeked through the drab of his winter's suit forecast the joys 
of a springtime that for him could never be. When I picked 
him up, a tiny bright band above his tightly clenched toes 
told me that twice within the hour he had rested in my 
hands. I had banded him that very morning. Perhaps I could 
not love my birds so well if I did not see them sometimes 
through tear-wet eyes. 

Not all the stories of my encounters with the Gray Death 
have such unhappy endings. Here is the other side of the 
picture. One bitter February day a shrike drove our flock of 
songsters ahead of him in a panic-stricken mob. A minute or 
so after they had shot past my window, a dried oak leaf, or 
what I thought was one, came swirling over the piazza 
railing and fell softly to the floor. With the yard untenanted, 
it seemed a good time to set out warm water and replenish 
the food trays. The frost-sealed door cracked spitefully as I 
forced it open, and I barely avoided stepping on the “dried 
oak leaf' lying just beyond the sill. 

It was a tree sparrow, its body flattened to the floor, and 
its upraised head showing eyes so tortured in their frozen 
terror that they haunted me for days after. Not even the 
sharp crack of that opening door had released him from the 
spell set upon him by some horror beyond my ken. But 
though noise had failed to penetrate his consciousness, I 
didn't dare to touch him. So in silence I waited. 

Ten minutes passed, and the body still lay rigid as if 
carved from wood. Then, clear as a clarion call came a 
chickadee's voice signaling that the danger from overhead 
had passed. One by one my birds came flying in. Still the 



stranger gave no sign that Chicky's signal had reached his 
fear-numbed brain until Chicky himself sailed buoyantly 
over the railing and, with a thrilling call in his prostrate 
brother's ear, grabbed a seed and was gone. Then, like an 
electrified dummy, the tree sparrow leaped to his feet and 
began to peck furiously at the seeds covering the floor. 

With the breaking of the trance, his faculties apparently 
had returned to their normal condition, but with every 
movement of his head I noticed that a great flap of flesh and 
feathers lifted up around his neck from ear to ear. Shrike, the 
butcher bird, had fumbled his kill. The blow that was 
intended to decapitate his victim had almost scalped him. 

With each successive raid of the butcher bird, the 
opening scene repeated itself. The very shadow of the 
killer's passing seemed to still the life blood in the sparrow's 
veins. I hardly expected the little chap to survive the night, 
but back he came next morning. The flap had dried and 
curled under somewhat during the night, and now stood out 
like a double ruff. A frizzled mass of "ostrich tips" appeared 
to be tilting his once sleek chestnut cap high up in the back, 
and with his own dark locket of feathers adorning the very 
center of his portly shirt front, I was struck with his 
resemblance to some shadowy figure in the back of my 
mind. Whom did he look like? Why Henry the Eighth, of 
course! Henry the Eighth, with a man-size case of nervous 
prostration. 

The third day following his seizure, Henry was perched 
on the edge of a feeding station when a shrike flashed 
across the yard. Henry swayed drunk-enly back and forth— 
his stiffened legs almost released their hold; and then new 
life flowed into those wobbling props. Henry stood his 
ground, perfectly motionless—and from that instant, his 
nerves began to mend. 

Today, those sturdy legs are planted wide apart beneath 
a darkly dimpled front grown rotund from luxurious living. A 



chunk of ruff is missing from the right side of his neck, and 
his ruddy velvet cap is so badly pushed askew that I expect 
at any moment to see it slip and cover one wicked eye 
completely. That is Henry the Eighth as he looks now, 
peeking through my bedroom curtains—the sauciest, 
sweetest rapscallion that ever captivated the heart of 
woman! 




CHAPTER 12 


Children Into Bird Lovers 


Children are not usually regarded as bird enemies, yet, all 
too freqently, because of their own thoughtlessness and the 
thoughtlessness of their parents, that is what they turn out 
to be. 

This was brought home to me with painful forcefulness 
one bright spring morning. Glancing out of my window I saw 
five boys screened among the trees. Three of them had air 
rifles, and the other two had both rifles and sling-shots. I 
could well imagine the plea that had been made lately in 
those five homes: “Gee, Ma, I wish you'd let me have a gun 
too. All the other fellows have got one." 

Because of one more indifferent mother in each case, 
another boy was added to the already too large group out to 
see what they could kill. For what boy is going to shoot at a 
wooden target when there are so many fascinating living 
ones to be had for the seeking? 

On that particular spring morning, half-hidden among 
the dried oak leaves, was a glowing bird-breast, and a 
perfect paean of joy was rippling from the throat of a 
migrant songster. The first bluebird of the season had 
arrived, bringing with him on his back the deep blue of the 
sky, and on his shining breast the stain of the rich warm 
earth. It seemed as if his whole lovely self was filled with 
heavenly happiness. Solely because the joy of his home¬ 
coming and of springtime had filled to overflowing the brave 
heart that had carried him across thousands of miles, this 
innocent creature was marked for death. Because he was 
glowing and beautiful and pouring forth the song in his 
heart for all the world to share, five, foolish, untaught little 
boys were bent on sending him to his doom. 


The children weren't to blame. They weren't vicious 
boys. By instinct all children are young barbarians, with 
each inherent good trait waiting to be cultivated. Children 
must be taught kindness, unselfishness and consideration, 
just as they must be taught cleanliness, and the time to 
teach them these things is when they are small. Too often 
subjects are left for the schoolroom that should at least have 
been started at home—and among these are kindness and 
gentleness. 

With the proper training, there is no reason why any 
normal child should not be changed from a po* tential bird 
enemy into a bird lover. The achievement of such a 
transformation will not only make the world a happier place 
for the birds, but a happier place for the child himself, not to 
mention his parents and all those with whom he comes in 
contact. 

In the past few years I have had many inquiries from 
thinking parents asking how best to develop in their 
children a love of birds. For the guidance of others who may 
be interested in this same subject, I am glad to offer the 
following suggestions. 

Color always appeals strongly to all ages, so first obtain 
some good colored pictures of your commonest local birds 
and capture the children's interest by delighting their eyes. 

If possible, get a good bird book to help in identifying 
the more unusual birds. 

Find out all the interesting facts you can about the birds 
you are most likely to see in your own neighborhood and tell 
them to the children. Encourage them to watch for these 
birds as a sort of new game. Never give them a “bird lesson" 
as such. Instead, let them take turns on certain mornings in 
selecting one bird from their pile of colored pictures, and 
then be prepared yourself to tell or read them some pretty 
and interesting story about that bird at bedtime. Suggest 



that while they play, they keep their eyes open, because 
that very bird may call on them any day. Don't get them all 
excited about a midsummer songster when the weather calls 
for winter birds. It's your job to sort the pictures to fit the 
season,Put up a feeding tray for the birds, and insinuate 
everlastingly and diplomatically that feeding the birds is a 
great privilege. When the feathered folk alight on the 
feeder, impress it on your youngsters that the birds come 
there because they know the children are their friends. You 
might even develop a small sanctuary, either alone, or in 
cooperation with your neighbors. Only three things are 
necessary —a pan of water, a handful of food, and protection 
from cats. Of course a bush or two, perhaps several feet 
away from the feeder, would increase its attraction. One 
thing more—don't get birds in the habit of relying on you to 
feed them, only to forget them when you feel like it, leaving 
them stranded. 

If a question comes along that is too hard, or too 
embarrassing, to answer offhand, promise a reply for it next 
day or next week—and then find the best answer somehow. 
Try and keep one step ahead of your audience. The more you 
find out, the more you'll want to find out. As your interest 
grows, so will theirs. Enthusiasm is catching, as I, who have 
lined up my own family and a great many skeptical friends, 
know well. 

Little three- and four-year-olds, hearing all this bird 
chatter, will react to it, and, learning from the older children, 
they too will grow up with a love for and interest in birds. 

If parents will explain the wonder tale of the birds' 
migrations to their children, instinctively they will want to 
help the birds, not kill them. Children are hero-worshippers. 
They admire courage above all else. Surely the bravery of 
these feathered voyagers will light a glow in their hearts. 
Explain that each spring calls back the migrating hosts from 
their southern retreats, and that each fall when the bleak 



and barren days of winter crowd close, these same hosts 
start back from their nesting grounds in the north to a 
warmer and more bountiful land. The bright glory of their 
spring suits has passed, almost as the flowers fade, and the 
clarion call of their springtime song has quieted to a soft, 
subdued murmur. Though they go on a long journey, they go 
from sheer necessity away from the place which, in its winter 
sheathing of snow and ice, can no longer offer them the food 
they must have in order to survive. 

Lead the children on to wonder at the marvelous 
strength hidden in the frail delicate bodies that makes 
possible these long flights—in many cases all the way from 
central South America to northern Canada and even to 
Alaska. Explain that this strength comes from love of the 
place of its birth, which is always “home” to a bird. Thither it 
returns to mate and to bring into the world others of its kind 
in order that they, too, may carry on their appointed work in 
the great order of things. Although thousands fall by the 
way, the survivors carry on with undiminished courage. As 
surely as they live and have their being, springtime will call 
them home each year. 

Let each youngster replace gun and sling-shot with 
seed box and bird bath, and experience the delight of seeing 
a bird return to his offerings again and again. Help him to 
realize that the boy who kills a bird can only look down at a 
soiled mass of rumpled feathers, but that the boy who feeds 
a bird can look into eager, friendly eyes gratefully upturned 
to his. 

There are few parents, I suspect, who on looking back 
do not recall some dealing with their children that they 
regret, but so far as teaching our children to be kind to 
dumb creatures is concerned, my conscience is without a 
qualm. 

Today, in memory, I see a boy of fifteen standing with 
upraised face and extended hands. Fluttering about him. 



trusting and fearless, are the feathered companions he has 
fed and loved. That young face has a snub nose. The hands 
are none too clean. The feet are the great, awkward ones of 
a growing boy. But there is something indescribable in that 
remembered scene that invariably warms my heart with a 
comforting glow. 

Kindness is all-embracing, and includes within its magic 
circle mothers and fathers as well as the lesser creatures. 
Those parents who have failed to take the time to implant 
deep in the hearts of their children the seeds of kindness 
have all unwittingly cheated themselves of something 
infinitely precious that could so easily have been theirs; for, 
like chickens, kindness, too, comes home to roost. 

A boy who has seen a bird fly through snow and sleet 
straight to his protecting hands can never become a wilful 
destroyer. A boy who has watched a mother bird patiently 
brooding over her babies, shielding them from rain and sun 
with her own body, and guarding them from their enemies, 
even at the cost of her own life, can never harden his heart 
to the point of inflicting cruelty on these lovely creatures. 

Best of all, a boy who can talk to his mother on this 
subject of their common interest, will take to her his own 
boyish troubles, certain that she will sympathize with him 
and understand. So, at least, I have found it. 

From the ever-anxious parents' viewpoint, too, there is 
the delight of filling a growing boy's brain with clean, normal 
things. Teaching children to walk hand in hand with nature 
leaves less soil for noxious weeds to sprout in their mental 
and spiritual gardens. There is something incalculably 
wholesome in the great out-of-doors, and the boy who grows 
up in close touch with that domain somehow or other 
develops a sane viewpoint on most of the things that really 
count. Not even a world in turmoil can steal the birthright of 
such a boy. 



Although I hold among the most precious things in life 
the hours of pure delight I have spent in making friends of 
the wild birds, I count as even more precious the stamp that 
these hours have set on the life of my own son. The love, the 
tenderness, the keen appreciation of nature developed in his 
heart through close association with the birds, have imbued 
him with a deep sympathy that can never fade, because it 
has become a part of him. 

To have a wild bird eat from ones hand when it is hard 
pressed by hunger is an exciting experience. But to have a 
wild bird come to one's hand in the warmth and brightness 
of days of fullness and plenty is truly thrilling. I watched it 
happen one fine autumn day in our first year of caring for 
the birds, and it is a scene I shall never forget. Our yard was 
overflowing with a band of purple finches. Apparently every 
bird had eaten his fill from the windowsill that was still 
covered with seeds from end to end. David raised the screen, 
and took his seat close to the window. He held a few seeds in 
his outstretched palm. With chin on arm, he sat there, just 
waiting. 

The bird lady who fluttered near in answer to his 
invitation looked to me the most disreputable creature in the 
entire flock as she lit on the end of the windowsill. Loosened 
feathers on her head waved like war-locks in every passing 
breeze. So badly had she gone about her fall job of moulting 
that her clothes hung about her in tatters, but the heart that 
beat within her breast was warm with friendliness. No 
shadow of fear marred the eyes that gazed up into the boy's 
eager face. She chose a seed from the windowsill. Then, 
hopping a few steps nearer to the waiting hand, she chose a 
second, and a third from the windowsill. The fourth seed she 
picked from the loose pile held between David's sun- 
browned fingers! Tentatively, she sampled the fingers, and 
daringly, the boy gave her a slight shove in return. 



She sidled away a few steps, then returned to the curve 
of the friendly hand. Another nip followed, and another 
shove. Again she sidled away, then shuffled back to hold 
herself tight against the warm palm. Still another shove from 
the boy. This time there was something in the lady's manner 
that any woman could understand. Obviously she had made 
up her mind that she would not budge again. Regardless of 
shoves or anything else, she was there to stay. So, snuggled 
comfortably in David's hand, she leisurely finished her 
dinner. 

The boy had sat still so long I was sure he ached in 
every joint, but on his face shone the light of a wonderful 
dream come true. By merely crooking his fingers he could 
have taken captive the soft body of the wild thing. Instead, 
she had given herself to him —the willing captive of his love 
and of her trust in him. 

Whenever I see a boy strolling through the woods, gun 
in hand, hunting down some helpless bird, I cannot help 
recalling one occasion on which my own son lifted a rifle 
against a lovely song bird. 

It was barely dawn on a day in early November when I 
became conscious of the rustle of the dry pokeweeds that 
reached up around my window blind. Looking out, I saw a 
hermit thrush trying to snatch a berry from the purple 
clusters. He was making a bad job of it. Finally he knocked a 
berry to the ground, and after a great deal of fumbling, 
managed to swallow it. His graceful bounds into the air, 
each of which should have gleaned him a berry, seemed to 
accomplish nothing. He appeared unable to get the berries 
into his mouth unless they had dropped to the ground first, 
and even then, it seemed a difficult operation. I noticed on 
one side of the bill an odd black streak, and on the other 
side a small, red blotch, but what the marks indicated, I 
could not at the moment determine. 



One cold morning the thrush disappeared, but the next 
afternoon I saw him huddled on the big rock at the foot of 
the old pine. For a long time he stayed there quietly, with 
upraised face. Suddenly he jumped off the rock, ran to a pile 
of partly thawed earth, and rammed his bill into it again and 
again. There was frenzy and despair in those quick jabs of 
the searching beak; but even then I was blind to his trouble. 

His frenzy passed as suddenly as it had started. Almost 
stoically, he sought and fumbled a pokeberry. After repeated 
efforts, he managed to swallow it. Then he went quietly back 
to the big rock and crouched there till darkness came. 

Soon David discovered that the little creature was 
spending the nights under our big piazza, as though he 
dared not go far from his beloved pokeberries either day or 
night. They hung there in frozen clusters, looking as if they 
held scant nourishment for him under their shriveled skins. 

On the third of December I finally had a chance to look 
straight down into the upraised face of the gentle thrush, 
who was resting on my windowsill. It was then I saw that the 
red blotch on the side of his bill was a deep, partly healed 
wound. The dark streak on the other side explained itself; it 
was his lower mandible, ripped clear away from the roots at 
one side so that it lay right across his face, and now was 
withered and shrunken to a coarse, dark thread. 

No wonder he fumbled the pokeberries so hopelessly. 

No wonder he hadn't dared leave them; they were the only 
food he could get into his mouth. He had been starving right 
before my eyes for nearly a month and I hadn't known it. 
Small wonder that the realization of this fact and the 
knowledge that there was no cure for the bird's pathetic 
plight now brought stinging tears to my eyes. 

When David came home that afternoon and sawmy 
face, he said, very gently, "Mother, go into the other room 
and let me take care of this for you." 



I shall never forget the look on that youngster's face. He 
shut the door, and in a minute or two I heard the report of 
the rifle. Then I heard a boy's voice, sobbing heart-brokenly, 
“It wouldn't have been so bad. Mother, but his eyes were so 
brown, and at the last minute, oh. Mother, he turned and 
looked up at me." 

No danger of a boy who feels like that about birds ever 
taking any pleasure in their destruction! 

Now, when I watch a tall lad go swinging down through 
the woods, head up, eyes and ears alert for every sight and 
sound, I rejoice that for him, at least, free time means 
wholesome woodland hours instead of—I know not what. 
Because he has grown up with a love of birds, this son of 
mine has something that will enrich and sweeten his life for 
as long as life may last. It is a treasure that is free to all. To 
deprive a child of it is to stunt his spiritual growth and to 
hinder the full flowering of those traits of character that will 
make of him a better man, a better citizen, and a lifelong 
friend and protector of his kinsfolk in feathers. 




CHAPTER 13 


The Miracle Of The Sanctuary 


For seven years our bird kingdom grew and flourished. 
Despite hard times, financial worries, and occasional illness, 
the world which my family and I had built in partnership 
with the birds became established, and in it joy and delight 
increased from day to day. 

It would be truly impossible for me to recount in words 
just what that bit of heaven had meant to me and what it 
had done for me in that comparatively short time. Seven 
years ago I had been almost a cripple, barely able to drag 
myself about the house, able to perform only the most 
necessary of the many tasks for myself and my family. Pain 
and sorrow had been my constant companions, and the 
possibility of ever again being able to lead a normal, happy 
life had seemed remote to the point of fantasy. 


Yet now I was entirely healed. The pain in spine and hip 
was completely gone. Vigor and joy in living had come back 
to me. Through my letters and articles about my birds I had 
made literally thousands of friends in New England, in the 


Pacific Coast states, in Canada, and even in the British Isles. 



Most important of all, my faith in God, which at the loss 
of my two little girls and the troubles that followed had 
grown dim almost to the point of extinction, had been 
restored to me. 






With all these blessings, it seemed to me that I should 
be perfectly happy. Almost, I was. But as time passed, and 
the world of my birds became ever dearer to me, the old fear 
that something might happen to the woodland on the other 
side of the old stone wall began to haunt me with increasing 
frequency. 

Persons familiar with local affairs had assured me that 
this tract would remain wild land for years to come. But I 
could not feel easy about it, and the realization that the loss 
of that tract would mean also the loss of our birds constantly 
menaced my peace of mind. 

Imagine then, the agony of apprehension with which, 
one morning in early March, I heard the sound of an ax deep 
in the woodland. With my heart in my throat I hurried down 
the familiar path. I had not gone far when I came upon a 
woodcutter hard at work. I was scarcely able to ask the 
question that was pressing on my spirit, so fearful was I of 
what the answer might be. When it came, it verified my 
worst suspicions. The entire hillside was to be cleared, the 
woodcutter told me, for house lots. 

Despair gripped me as I watched the ax bite deep into 
the heart of a locust, and when the tree crashed, I felt as if a 
part of me were dying. Life for me without those trees would 
be an empty thing. Were our many sacrifices to save our 
home because of those few adjoining acres to be in vain, I 
wondered? What a fool I had been, I thought with the quick 
bitterness bom of hopelessness, to believe that anything 
could last without money! We like to tell ourselves that 
money can't buy happiness, but now, as never before, I 
realized how vital money often is to the preservation of 
happiness. Even the blessed happiness that grows at last 
out of heartache and sacrifice rarely can survive without it. 
With the passing of the woods and the old orchard, so, too, 
must pass my little kingdom. It wasn't man's fault or God's 
fault. It was simply “modern progress." 



The migrating birds who had learned to come here for 
shelter on their long journeys to and from their nesting 
grounds would come in vain. As I thought back over the rare 
strangers who had sought us here—the throngs of evening 
grosbeaks, the tiny redpolls who had loved to come into my 
room, the many lovely rose-breasted grosbeaks, the winter 
wrens, almost too delicate to handle, the Bicknell's thrush 
who had nestled in my hands, the many thousands of varied 
guests that had come to us; and above all else, the many, 
many birds I had held in my hands and banded—all these 
poignantly colorful memories brought home to me as never 
before how dearly the wild birds had grown to love this 
place, and how dearly I had grown to love it because of 
them. The woods that were my solace had been here far 
longer than I could remember; but until 1 founded this 
happy little refuge, no one had ever thought of using them 
and the birds they sheltered as a means of brightening other 
lives. There, among those trees, I had found my church 
where had been revealed to me the mystic bond between 
the tiny clinging bird toes whose touch I loved, and the child 
fingers that had clasped my hand so long ago. The trees, my 
birds and my babies were strangely and beautifully merged 
in my heart—so firmly interwoven they could not be broken 
apart. Was our joint sanctuary to be destroyed now, when I 
had come to depend upon it so completely? 

1 don't know how I got back to the house. Oh, that day 
of crashing trees! It stands out in my mind as an 
unforgettable nightmare. How could I endure staying here 
day after day, I wondered, listening to the bite of the ax and 
the crash of trees, knowing that with each another small part 
of my world went down in ruins? 

By nightfall of that first terrible day, a dozen trees had 
fallen. Mercifully, by then I had won a brief respite. I had 
telephoned to the owner of the land and persuaded him to 
cancel the tree-felling order and give us a day or two to see 
if something could not be done. 



Something? What? A few dollars left of our life 
insurance were all we had, or were likely to have, toward the 
taxes on our home. Our income was so small that we hardly 
dared to look ahead from week to week. I walked the floor for 
hours, thinking, praying. Once before in my great extremity, 
God had sent me the birds to interest me and comfort my 
lonely hours. From the very first I had welcomed them as a 
gifit from above. As a gift from above, too, had been my 
great joy in sharing with others the happiness and 
inspiration the birds had given me. Although this is a 
practical world that gives little thought to ideals, here was 
an ideal that had put bird seed on thousands of windowsills, 
and sunshine into thousands of souls, spelling a type of 
religion that even our callous day assimilates and 
appreciates. 

Suddenly I thought of the many fine women who so 
often, through the newspaper column, had put aside their 
burdens to send me good cheer, whose faith and friendship 
had often provided me with the one tonic I needed to pep up 
my shopworn spirit. They had helped me, and I had tried to 
help them. The sanctuary was theirs as well as ours, and I 
determined to fight to the last ditch to preserve it for all of 
us. 


Courage came rushing back to me, and a calming 
certainty grew in my soul that if we did all in our power, a 
greater Power that had kept us safe for so long would come 
to our aid once more. 

That evening my husband and I decided to draw from 
our small tax fund—a dangerous step, taken in the slim hope 
of being able to stay the fatal ax for a brief while. I waited 
tensely while he paid a visit to the owner. When he came 
back it was with the news that the best he could do with our 
inadequate fund was to lease the woods for twelve months. 
The owner, a man who worked hard for his daily bread, 
agreed not to cut any trees while he held the land, but our 



lease did not prevent his selling the land to someone else 
who might promptly begin clearing it. We had purchased a 
breathing space, time to turn around in, but we were as far 
as ever from per^ manently eliminating the menace that 
threatened our kingdom. 

In my troubled spirit hope alternated with despair. For 
weeks I couldn't write, or even think. The shock had been as 
great as if a loved one had been stricken before my eyes. My 
friends of the newspaper column became anxious at my long 
silence, and at last I put my heart on paper and sent it to 
them. The sympathetic response from scores of unknown 
friends inspired me to still greater effort. I conceived and 
tried many schemes for the saving of our sanctuary, but 
without success. 

One day, as I was utterly despairing, my eye fell on the 
printed back of a letter that lay before me, wrong side up. 
Dozens upon dozens of those printed letter-backs from the 
editor of Nature Magazine had passed before my eyes since 
1932, but I had never actually read them. Now, their words 
burned themselves into my consciousness: 

“American Nature Association. A scientific and 
educational organization founded for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in Nature . . . working for the 
conservation of natural resources and protection of wildlife . 

. . altruistic in purpose and not operated for profit." 

Certainly I and my bird-column friends were trying to 
stimulate interest in nature. What were my woods and my 
birds but natural resources and wild life? Surely my love for 
the birds and my care of them were altruistic. 

With a strange resurgence of faith that here, at last, was 
my solution, I poured out my troubles in the pages I sent to 
that tried and true friend, the editor, who five long years 
before had bought my first story and since then several 
others. 



The scheme that I so desperately laid before him proved 
impracticable in his eyes. He had never failed me yet, and 
he didn't fail me now. Promptly, he unfolded a better scheme 
—that I write the whole story for his magazine to present to 
its readers, a procedure he had never before suggested to 
anyone. After that, it would rest on the laps of the gods. 

In the July issue of Nature Magazine I told my “Story of 
the Sanctuary." And the response? A miracle that 
transformed the whole scene. Letters came 

from old and young, from farm homes and city 

* 

homes, from people of all creeds. Some could only send 
good wishes, and some only small sums, but every letter 
made me feel like a millionaire. The friends I had made 
through my letters and articles about birds rallied nobly to 
my support, and the help and encouragement that I had 
been able to give them in the past now returned to me in 
tangible and blessed form. A few were able to give in dollars 
what all would have liked to give. During the next few 
months more than eight thousand dollars came in from all 
over the country from people who loved birds. 

And so the Woodland Bird Sanctuary came into being. 
While I live, it is to remain my laboratory for the work that 
enthralls me. After my use of it ends it will pass to the 
Trustees of Public Reservations of Massachusetts, or to some 
other organization approved by the trustees of our 
Sanctuary. By a happy chance, the final papers that made 
me legal guardian of my bird heaven came to me on October 
twenty-seventh, my thirty-fourth wedding anniversary. 

Late on that happy afternoon, when all the excitement 
was over, although I was very tired, I found myself walking 
the floor, possessed by a strange restlessness. My dearest 
dream had come true. There lay the heart of it—nearly ten 
acres of rolling hillside, covered with majestic pines and 



fragile white birches and a host of our other lovely New 
England trees. Oaks that were there long before I was born 
had carpeted the whole woodland with their fallen leaves, 
through which in unexpected places in springtime the lady- 
slippers would bloom again in delicate beauty. Beyond the 
woods our bit of the old orchard sloped almost to the farm 
lands. And all this had suddenly become mine to guard- 
mine to enrich with bushes and trees that would make it 
even lovelier to bird eyes. 

Though I knew in my mind that the long strain was 
over, I could not realize it in my heart. There was only one 
place where the dream could cease to be only a dream. As 
plainly as if a voice were speaking, something was calling 
me to the woods—our woods. Though it was nearly dusk, I 
climbed the old stone wall, knowing full well that even in the 
dark, my feet could follow the path that led straight down 
through the heart of the woodland. 

I don't know what I was expecting, but I didn't stop until 
I reached the edge of the open field that bordered our 
farthermost boundary. I had been drawn to the spot as by a 
magnet. Something told me that this was an hour for sweet 
revelations. Years ago, before 1 was able to climb the wall, I 
used to lay my head against the windowpane and forget 
everything but the spell which the mere presence of those 
trees laid upon me. As naturally as the birds sought refuge 
among the sheltering branches, I, too, turned to the trees for 
release from the troubles that beset me. 

In the healing quiet of God's own cathedral, 1 forgot my 
overstrained nerves and gave myself up to the beauty of the 
evening. On a branch almost level with my eyes, and within 
hand's reach, I saw the dark outlines of a bird. Against the 
sunset's afterglow, the silhouetted wings twitched, and the 
tail rose and fell with interrogative regularity, while a faint, 
trusting “chuck-chuck" came to my listening ears. 



Suddenly a full, mellow chorus rose from the open field 
beyond the wood, and a huge flock of migrating birds 
headed for the very spot where I was standing enthralled. 
Barely clearing the tops of the tall withered grasses in their 
unhurried flight, scores of hermit thrushes were seeking 
sanctuary for the night among the trees we all loved. 

At once the soft, throaty notes rose on every side, 
enclosing me within a magic circle, though I could not 
distinguish even one dappled breast in that hallowed dusk. 
Perhaps the feathered throng were only voicing reproach for 
my intrusion—but in my heart I knew that they, too, were 
saying: “Thanks, Lord! Thanks!" 




